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Pale ghests of glory, i r 
BANK ee me ” ;many younger members of the profession. The 
“ha . And will not thence away ) Hera/d, which ranks among the most successful 
PLEIN. So days thatdons are o'er newspapers in America, and has an average daily 
; Pee : ‘circulation of nearly nin is ow 
' eee Gone, utterly departed, + jcirculat ‘oe y ninety thousand, is owned 
coe jand managed by four or five young men who, 
ie ition: Remini Ghosts on Time’s bald shore | only five or six years ago, were salaried employes 
Soc ahr lienoe Prove loving-hearted on the same paper. Generally speaking, the 
Freed ahall Nn d abe su eee kate ;newspaper men of Boston arenotfamous. There 
Ts like an r 5 : |are no Greeleys or Bennetts, or others of national 
fost exquisite seem they; jreputation. Mr. Greene, of the Post, is probably 
BF a a oei'6 to As a triend debatked jthe most able writer on the whole daily press 
gle a er oak here, yet his reputation is only local. In Edward 
‘Aug. 13. broul a foreign stay -. tat ‘ 

: ; ; ag ees es King the J urnal has the most distinguished cor- 

: - 5 ae SORE AOMER ST heme ;respondent. He is a young man scarcely out of 
ND Pian the iriend who sailed away, his teens, but he ranks among the ablest foreign 
So the wandering years? representatives of the American press, and his re- 
, i Wanuerins ar y ¥ i 
INCE CO d ESM }cent letters from the European battlefields will 
"5 Mreighted with our tancies, give him a merited and international reputation. 
Cet ves and hopes and fears— Ile is a native of western Massachusetts, and be- 
i slebasc area cnone ima’ gan his journalistic career on the Springfield Re- 
4 i.5 wa eivodol was tine jytblican. The American Press Association, an 
‘ dayne . i Jars. ' ; iti ; 
K's sans \ © % | organized opposition to the Associated Press, has 
x And the latest star is ii, {a toothold here, and is rapidly gaining favor and 
Noo ig now and nightie lish a firm foundation. The New England headquar- 
: ENS A Pee ‘ters are here, under the superintendence of A. G. 
O MEMBERS ) toe stars Come out again, | larlow, formerly of the editorial corps of the Bos- 
Bat the years they sail us by :— jton Post. Only one cf the New York papers has 
lec Wa tony. they sail us by. ;a special travelling correspondent in New Eng? 
ra hie yea iland, and that paper (as may be supposed) is the 
paid all cash (jossip Notes: }New York /fera/d. ‘Che headquarters are here 
ly. Sas See }in Boston, and the correspondent referred to_is_. 
ie thalaws of ; i (Tom Maguire. He is of Berkshire birth, and has 
ist ae 7 poi Festos eae stuck manv atype in Pittsfield and Great Bar- 
PDEs TINGUISHED MEN, jrington. He was once city editor of the Spring- 
Se that w dae Pho condietors of the Williams Rovlor, a eol-jtield 2 publican, afterwards one of the reportorial 
tinis tan snlasezi nailistel by the students of Wil-| Corps of the Boston Jownal, vat during the past 
. és ; C3 er rie ee hold of 'four years he has served the New York /Jera/d 
jut has - 5 stiire. have yot ole Bee Be A . . : ° $ 
uit | ; 1 seores re, RAVE ot how’ Of A) in his present capacity. Seemingly indifferent to 
‘ i ’ f , } fron * a . : iv hh ‘ < - + 
; y inqgite treasures Waa tiey promuse to give tue]important occurring events, often manifesting a 
are piven; but pu throuca thele periodical. ‘This is nothing | positive disregard of what is going on, he, like the 
id ees lave atjunche spEeam ent parka Offouc ais | Herald, was never known to*be beat on news of 
5 4 i wee *hiaVaba 6 As aa ‘ S- . , - . 
.. ae : ay a Mai in interesting or important character. Another 
4. tinguish besot owdora Collese in MUNE, | Correspondent whose writings are familiar in wes- 
- nin rd towalks of life—Nathaniel {tern Massachusetts is*‘Warrington,” on the Repub- 
, 3 Hawthofpe Ne rinklic Pierce, Henry W. Longfel- Vern. He is not a newspaper man exclusively, 
: E rd Witlam Pat Fes-enden. ‘These juve. | 2Ut if he were journalism would receive a valuable 
e 3 ! i <a OR t Lies j =] ates ‘ ° ' 
= > ball anes s : niak- tainly be assumeditalee ee Dropping his nom de p/ume Tshallre- | 
= = la mis, Whicn may tairly be assumed to |} , i ‘ ” Ls 
= a + Whece authors could do at the pe- [227 % him as William S. Robinsgp, the Clerk of 
. ie aut 3 ui : »Dpe- | P- “ 
: iy, Lsatiai. apeke waratalle aeaan the House of Representatives. e has past his 
he aha,” esau iad wy arabe i, vif e.uily reserve iad . . } : tI 
at es Pp Ene xe te dof ice ictles tittieth vear, I should think, but there is stilla 
. ras i ’ il A Vet oF ihe 4, 33 . * ee “Pe 
o. 3 fo: ERS at ie ines wal j vim and vigor to his effusions very characteristic 
5 RB? ¢ remistnt naturalist of his day; and asone of thel oy. a an AB oF * 
Ri, luctos'otihe. Willieme marerineeAson of thee: Young America. There is very little in con- 
A eonductors of the ills ayazineya son ot , * : ee 
n llon) Pe SVe Chandler. of this eltv. is alo a gran fe with Massachusetts politics which he does 
y 4 I SF | bic? ¢ ilis Cl », is ais a ure 4 * 
uit pm) x iraaiciuor Cheaveland. taste understand, and under his caustic pen many 
i! ’ eats eee fit is plain: dt would be quite )a politician has smarted. He is just now em- 
eS ‘a sated say thfit Firartietions all fot ai eens \ployed in lashing some of the inconsistenftem- 
e tt as Literary curiosities, in. | P&tance jockeys of Boston, and event blow he lets 
Jecation. rather than as valinables! tall is tatal to his victim. He «as been clerk of 
eee oes : knowledize or the eloquence the House several years, an + many personal 
plar t ie Bsa friends in all sections of the Cor> aonwealth. 
tw il ift? : MK ida ! 1 N le 
34 readiug in America was at- COMMONALIN ES. 
nded by such an audience as I have not seen, *. : 
ae a he Hickeuseeadiows: “41 Iw By yen owritersin the I i Journa 
6f the Com- : ie ee : dot waa W) complain sof the ostracism of women from. the 
kk pia ier Chan of mambors. hen eee 
» hor Seeres sian aoe 1a howell and eimpragn avaiter headmastership of Boston public schools when 
> dent ‘ vy boabtha dui son scaer- : ga 
ed.al +) vitlrthe smaller tev of art and Y2cancies exist They are not allowed to com: 
; 5 : ‘te forthe places This is] snoeiaiiv wh 
Examiner i Lu } i tween, be sure tual some- wy 2 : ‘ ad a Ricks ¥ — weep 2 mee 
) ] t a i isstirred t e deeps of Boston s0- Me SCAWIWS ATS LITIS SCHOOLS 
troevend a rd. The lady’s suc- Andy Johnson has started out again on the 
es was notr tnders of applause, nor} limited circle ot Tennesee politics. He evidently 
TIC PILL vasitso nat rent alirre section of Wants bally to get hack to Washington in some 
Sacks s we audience _- regret to say, most °of) capacity. We inter from this latest demonstration 
1 >) alley a ene epee Pet He k ‘ pce : ; 
: bie me ahaha : nai Ize, abi that the ex-rebe!s are giving him the cold shoul- 
decorousty leaving the hall in the intermission be- ; 
Pei Pe a efi edt aticcs annie set 
aay fore the mere tragic scenes of “Antony and Cleo- a r. We should like the fun of seeing Andy in 
patr Sail, it was inva certain degree; Congress were he not u’e so inveterate a nui- 
Pie bodv’s Eaghsh “tail dress’? was} sanee. 
he best Cathe rather tothe modesty of a New England | 
ais ectt eis rather as ‘the modesty of a New Englank * pie ‘ 
: : = adit i her style of beauty is that which Congressman Washburn’s new and elegant 
ba — fiawthorne s Pso crugiiy when he drew the tresidence in Greenfield will probably be ready for 

how sritiss) rmeatro of tha a > we Honte thara t mp ate . ¥ ° "s 
e that ittan od I Side 1 Ure potiots ye I think ther oecupancy by Thanksgiving time. It is built of 

Liorit Co Bve De No one present Wie Ww tC im- ; . . 

Lior it, at : lalate eee ed Was not is wood, about 40 feet square, with ell in the rear 
ins free from pressed o¥ t lady's powerful imapersonation of : 2 ? te , mes: 
thes tery ois Cleopatea,” dnd who would not goa long way to | #nd two stories high with Mansard roof. Itstands 
mach row ’ : tn.iwes - ‘ ‘ ¢ » aay if ’ 3 : R 
ee ince eeaton the stage, fresh from the awkward ae- jin the center of a large lot, looks substantial, and 

i ssories of f » , ny-desk. ani 3CASele! . . ° a) « 

foie cer ous (he reading-desk, and trom the necessi- | the interior is finished in plain woods, mostly ash 
id ahd pore ty of fillin also some dozens of mince characters,! — . hed t 3 : : : 
will vylun iss for which the lady has not the qualitica- |” silage : vy, our skillful wood-worker, dangpn 
‘ . - ’ ’ - > 
a sot Mrs. Kemble. Sull your correspondent | ¥- Paul. 

Ff ndnte —— : i mmething like a bias comin: ah ee : ah : 
me a Bite! | Sea ne “Si : Spee: : ie athaed vee’ The diminution of Theodore Parker's society 

l ral distaste tor re oS, iu } 3 speak} .- es 4 A fe 
oe — Witt koheli soso aches ers sPetk tsince his death, is unquestionable. But almost 
si Gh a ; any society would have suffered a great shock 
letors, aubeeamnseetnets trom the loss of so very eminent a minister; and 
ry » . 
ig Phe ancont and somewhat unturtunate scheme | had Robert Collyer accepted the call that was of- 
we by . table mouument an the highest {ted him to be Theodore Parker’s successor we 
nr . 4 ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . i avi Ss * ‘ 
Drvgtioy os See jmightall have been saying, “See what a perma- 
if ‘yyerRe? ’ ey ‘ li ton | . ‘ - - . 
paar teh att the Boston {nent institution!” Ohad they taken Mr. Alger, 
80) tiosudors who tell in the war for the | Music Hall would Atill have been filled under the 
t 1 tits boon revived. It advaneed so. far! mg me instead of under a different one.—7’. 
& CO, ‘ is tohave a costly and substan: lag date 

ud, which has since seemod likely} Col. Higginson says, in the /gdex :-— 
ANS, tosusupjunted by any structure, ; All religious bodies have to face the fact that 
i kg , vere] by some antiquary |#¢ asedemands more and more of its clergy as 

Eee Bete a et j Be ex: ‘ ,.”__ the people become more intelligent. One of the 

MON TON : ry, ant pronounced an Indian) most eminent conservative clergymen in New 

inzeon built by the Puritans England said to me, the other day, that he and all 
: Powitches whose presence an-¢ his brethren were still) obviously living on the 
z \ 1. Gathow the city government has prrstye and traditions beqneathed by other days. 
ma roup arainyand a csumittee has [hese artiicial supports were almost worn out, he 

RENCH situs tora monument, to be sub- said, and the time was fast approaching when it 

tee Uhh ot this mouth. Straight-; would be impossible tor a man of second-rate abili- 

ITINGS \ { ts and artists are denguneing hes to sustain himself in the ministry. And as 

: tie time allows {—less Buin a} first-rate men were rare, and as most of them pre- 
ae rt ie (he advertisement appeared | ferred other avocations, he frankly admitted it to 
‘ salso thatthe decision upon the | be doubttul whether, a century hence, there would 
a viven, not by experts, not by be any separate body of clergymen at all. 
spectaleuttivadon and artistic tastes, , +o esha 5 “d s 
ene oi andes who know no. Wendell Phillips commends George Wilkes for 
ters thant f Sanscrit. anewspaper leader 6n the Franco-Prussian war. 

“ie ie t teresting incider t the fall will He takes the oceasion also to thank Mr. Wilkes 

; , iid dedication of the not “eho dali Foire? ees : : 
Tea pit oaieaahtadn Boeing nae for “the fidelity and ability’ with which, in the 
ANS Se rs i nough has earv- Sa Wias arses : , ; 
: tin School late mar of the rebellion, he ‘‘rallied.the nation to 
(a ' , \ ‘ 7 + 1pe” ag > tal) 
SS. : : ytellin the its sternest duties. What he. specially ad- 
‘ pers 7 st a beauG: mires nowin Mr. Wilkes’s position is “the emphat- 
i lias ai the namesot the ; . F eT 
oe * Hie names OF (he io recognition of the spirit of the age which de- 
TP > ‘ c ‘ . oe. shaatd ba ’ ° . Bs “3 
; enediiees ; mands magnanimous deterence to ideas and moral 
: ; s stulus a work forces, and puts away forevep the harsh, bald do- 
li ~ \ ‘ = t : . yp: eye 
ON, > eee’ Minion -of mere. strength This, Mr. Phillins 
14 Purp sey nota Btone ye yk: : ve : is 
ie 1 } eiavk ors up. HUOKs, ts just where Bismarck is weak. 
: teXture gd } st tint Fitz-HMugh Ludlow, who died, last month,.at 

. \ ! Geneva, Switzerland, was the son of Rev. H. G. 

SNALS ANT SNALISTS Luliow fWonvrevational } - : ] 

ud » & Nongrezational clergymay formerly 

1 S «ts We t i A } ee! . 1,} ? - mi 
\ sion ape ‘settled at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He commenced 
> \ Sout i : Many afi sie rent : 

OUNG i : his dierary careerin 1595 by anonymous contri- 

i sand rap Sons £6 Various: New: Nore ahuenals > 

ING. butions to various New York journals. In 1837 

. i . published the “fkasheesh Eater,’” which por- 

‘tit ies trays the pleasures and pains attending the use of 
: ¥ oe : 

. t iris, to whieh he had for some time been ad- 

ex Ve" idiot Soon afterwards he wrote a series of sto- 

nr nthe Oe SOR ae 's Mocescw which attained con- 

INSU] ” . T siderable po; collected under the 

0, ; eos : UU also contributed tor 

a rMaga i two more books— 
y« Ns The Hl fthe C a collection of the 
i a wtcles he had written for the -f on & jour- 
ee s byear dit ney he had taken across the plains, and ‘‘The 
f - a Sas wr . : 
; E : ! . . “4* Opium Habit,” im which he described his eXperi- 
isk Week 
4 : ee Liky ®2ce With opium. - He finally gave up the uae of 
: > ‘ a : gh tas drag as he hal previously that of hasheesh 
: = ty papers they but 1 is health had been utterly shat- 
be 1 3 Sie iTe i wit thie: cia e ene a ARS 
\ 5 i snes Winton Cat ; 2 Years azo, out 
. > ~ ‘ t % 
‘ Xe ) i : rat me, andl ater 
, » 
ae t \ some) i mrco and subse- 
’ é ' s 
juenths 2 artist, who had 
3 been at lorLulow, ania mpanield him in 
, j his trip across the piaina, 
we * 
£ 
| : MINOR MATTERS, 
, Women is tae Soctat Sciesce Assocre- 
\ss isthe general manager. He ™°% —Atthe annual meeting of this body, last 
& \ e otice ‘trom bovho week, the following list of oflicers was reported: 
eptgs : President, Samuel Eliot: treasurer, J. T. 
: Biatelitord: directors, James M. Barnard, 
“ses i is Washburne, F. B. Sanborn. C. C. 
: oe as : 
of ar { " George B. Emerson and Waldo Higyinson. 
: pes Rae Sas maces. : chairman said that no nomination was made for 
te wunher) in his admiration secretary gi the hopes that the late incumbe 
Tse-fesa. His residence and the Tee Cn eee ee eee 
: “3 . 1 . 
lark EN iice—some seven miles distant—are con-! WOuld be able speedily to resume his duties. 
” Rectet OY tolecraph, and the same wire connects Mrs. Dall protested against the report of the com- | 
peepee % & Didcot 
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with the residence of Colonel Clapp, his associate 
prteoraane of the Juurna! establishment. One fea- 
j ture of this paper is that many its employes 
; Served it from early youth, and athong the num- 
i ber is Mr. David Leavitt, who has been one of the 
|local reporters for a quarter of a century. He is 
{now about fifty-three years old’, but he can scent 
and hunt down an item with as much ‘agility as 
































| views on this subject. 


mittee as having’ no women upon it. Col. Hig- 
ginson asked for the reading of names of the last 
board, by which it appeared that Mrs. Parkman, 
Mrs. Dall and Miss May,\were members. Mr. 
Philbrick stated that the idea was not to discrim- 
inate against women, but to leave the board to fill 
its own vacancies. Col. Higginson moved to add 
the names of Mrs. Parkman and Miss May to the 
board as directors. Mrs. Dall spoke several times 
and stated that the declinations of the two ladies 
associated with her last year were made jestingly 
instead of seriously,.as declared by the president. 
She was willing to go out of the association, 
without resigning, if necessary to its interests. 
The president replied that he did not intend to 
interfere in the election of officers, but it was his 
province as chairman at the meeting to state facts 
Mr. Washburne advocated the leaving the mat- 
ter with the board, and he hoped there would be 
one meeting where men and women could covp- 
erate without introducing the subject that is ex- 
acting so much discussion outside. Rev. J. T. 
Sargent said he would not belong to the associa- 
tion one hour if it declared against woman’s 
rights. Mr. Philbrick moved to lay Col. Hig- 
ginson’s motion upon the table. The motion was 
lost, and Mrs. Parkman and Miss May were added 
to the board by a unanimous vote, which settled 
the matter very satisfactorily. 


“Vasr ano Vartep Misinrormation.’’—The 
Worcester Sj notices a few of the innumerable 
biunders made by papers in other States in rela- 
tion to Massachusetts affairs. Tlfe Boston corres- 
pondent of the the Hartford Posf wrote that it 
was doubtful whether Mr. Claflin’ or Mr. , Dawes 
would be nominated for Governor by the Republi- 
cans!) The New York Nution also.thought it 
doubtful if Mr. Claflin would be allowed to stand! 
The New York World spoke of the resolution on 
the ‘“Alabama’”’ claims, adopted by the Republi- 
cans, as “Mr. Summner’s attack on the administra- 
tion,” and said “it is not difficult to recognize the 
hand of Mr. Sumner in this resolution.’’ The 
Soy says with entire correctness that “Mr. Sum- 
ner hal nothing whatever to do with drafting or 
inspiring the resolution in question, and knew no 
more about it, until te convention had finished 
its work, then the editor of the Worl? himself.” 
Fhe Diily News of this city had a pointed refer- 
ence to the supposed author of the resolution con- 
cerning dram-shops which was adopted by the Re- 
publican Convention, speaking of him as an ene- 
‘my of prohibition. “In fact,-the author of the res- 
' olution is, as we understand, a friend of prohibi- 
tion. Atany rate, the gentleman who is proba- 
bly referred to by the Vevs not only did not write 
the resolution, but he voted against it. The As- 
sociated Press report of the proceedings of the ws- 
man-suffrage convention represented Mr. S. S. 
Foster as aasailing Mr. Robinson for coming there 
in the interest of Gov. Claflin and to save his own 
office. Mr. foster said nothing in form or spirit like 
this, and it must have been an invention of the 
In one of the reports of the same 
we remember cor- 








reporter. 
meeting, (the Advertiser, if 
rectly,) Mr. Robinson is represented as saying 
that Gov. Claflin was an ardent friend of woman- 
| suffrage. On the contrary, he expressly stated 
i that he knew nothing whatever of the Governor’s 
The Ade rtiser stated the 
| otherday that Mr. Train was opposed to Mr. Al- 
len’s nomination for the Attorney-Generalship, 
and subsequently corrected the statement, saying 
that Mr. Train was in favor ot Mr. Allen, and 
contributed materially to the successful result—for 
which we take occasion to thank Mr. Train. The 
New York Z'r/iuw said, the day atter the Repub- 
lican Convention, that its decision against the 





suffrage resolution ‘‘seems less the result of indis- 
position on the part of the members than the con- 
sequence of a long speech by one of the most per- 
sistent and prominent of the ladies engaged in the 





agitation. <Atits conclusion, the convention ap- 


| pears to have changed its first thought.’’ The 


| 


“vote on the resolution did not take place until 


four or five hours after Mrs. Livermore's speech, | 


Par as everybody Acre knows, her speech con- 


| 


| 
is 
;s 





' 
| 


| vention in order to make i 
Mr. Haven took no active part with Mr. | 


prohibitionist 


tributed very materially towards the flattering 
upport which it received. Finally, we desire to 
correct one of our own statements, to wit, that 
which represented Rev. Gilbert Havea as having 
been one of the manipulators of.the prohibitory 
convention who was present in the suffrage con- 
nominate Mr. Phil- 


. 
. 


lips. 
Winslow and Mr. Cushing, and only spoke in an- 
swer to a question by Mrs. Livermore, and when 
he spoke stated that he should act practically as a 
this fall, and onno otherissue. He 


| Was not present at all during the day, and in the 


‘evening only as a spectator and hearer until 
icalled out... Having done our part towards 


} 


| checked. 


correcting the errors of the press, including our 
own, We trust the tendency to make loose and 


g 
careless statements may be bereaiter somewhat 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Official Visitations. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Mawnston Hovusr, GREENFIELD, 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 12, 1870. § 

OFF FOR NORTHAMPTON, 

not only the most hos- 


7 


AL 7+ 


2} 
a 


The Massasoit Hox 


| pitable in entertainment to strangers in the way of 


board and lodging, but‘it is profusein the amount 
and variety of noises which it furnishes through 


the livelong night—the hissing, ringing, 


s 


screech- 
ing, rumbling, of locomotives and trains from the 


If 


one gets an hour or two of sleep he does well, and 


sun ‘to the rising therect. 


going-downof the 


even then he has dhala sort of delirious fever- 


j train? 


adi 

sleep, Which may be likened toa nap on a railroad 
& ee 

track, with @ great deal of lurry, scrambling and 

anxiety lest you are overrun by an approaching! 


However, the night wore away at last, and 





;amorning came rainy, foggy, and ‘xlemnition | 





moist” generally. We were off early tor North- 
| ampton, ard even the mist on the hills and river 
' could not despoil the exceeding loveliness of the 
Connecticut valley. 
} THE CLARKE INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
} Of course we were first taken to the Clarke In- 
| stitution for deat-mutes, under the supervision of 
' Miss Rogers. with five temale teachers, a matron 
and steward. She has now thirty-nine pupils un- 
der her charge, and, as is well known, the grand 
aim is to teach these u: fortunates articulation and 
even speech, and the total discouragement of all 
; signs” asa means of communication. In this 
respect, the institution is radically different from 
the Harttord asylum, where the sign-systei is’ 
, Whoy retied upon and brought to a great degree 
,ot perfection. Miss Rogers and her assistants are 
tully of the belief that even the worst case of mut- 
ism may be remedied to a certain degree of 
ech as the slightest advantage, while in instan- 
ces Where speecti Was employed prior to deafness, 
‘and where the deafness is not absolute. most ene 
couraging results can be secured by philosophic 
and patient instruction. To demonstrate the sue- 
cessuf the plan, several classes were sliown in 
their usual methods of daily work. 
The first of these was a class of four, only two! 
, weeks in the school, who are taught the elemen- 
tal sounds and how to make the commonest move- 
ments of the body. such as sitting, Tunning, stand- 
| ing, coming, going, etc., by the torm of the lips. 
} They are then taught to read the words which 
| express these actions on the blackboard. With 
| this class was another, three in number, one year 
| under instruction, who are taught figures on the 
blackboard, enumeration, pronunciation ef the! 
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names of the several figures, the reading of easy 
sentences, &c. These children are under the tui- 
tion of Miss Jones,a graduate of the Westfield 
Normal School, a bright and quick teacher, who 
imparts great enthusiasm to her pupils. 

Miss Yale, from Charlotte, Vt., has the next 
class in the ascending scale, fourteen in number, 
who have been three years at the institution. 
They would write freely upon the blackboard 
words taken from tle-lips, read quite distinctly 
easy sentences from charts, use the slate readily, 
and show evidences of general intelligence and 
quick comprehension. 
en, under Miss Fiske, who recited in arithmetic, 
taking the question from the lips and answering 
promptly in their own feeble dialect. This was 
the ordinary multiplication-table exercise in addi- 
tion, multiplication, etc. From Leigh’s phonetic 
charts they gave the various sounds of the vowels, 
and answered questions from the lips ina variety of 
studies. Another class of seven, exhibited by the 
same lady, gave the elemental sounds quite well, 
and closed the test by some very creditable hur- 
rahing. Next followed an examination of three 
of the advanced pupils in natural philosophy and 
physiology, by Miss Jones, the questions again 
taken from the lips, and the answers given at 
length orally, or written on the blackboard and il- 
lustrated, by the pupils. in this last case, one of 
the pupils has been six years under Miss Rogers’s 
charge, and could speak quite distinctly —perhaps 
the consummate result of her teaching. Two of 
the teachers were not called upon to demonstrate 
the ability of their pupils. 

All this proficiency of course surprised and de- 
lighted those who had never seen anything of the 
kind before, and gave them favorable impressions 
of Miss Rogers’s system. The contrast with the 
Hartford plan seemed very great, and prompted 
the criticism whether something of the sign-sys- 
tem would not aid materially in the ease of ex- 
pression by the children taught in this manner. 
Miss Rogers, however, believes there is nothing 
like the human voice tor the presentation of ideas, 
and that signs would soon tend to throw the voice 
into the background, and thus that sympathetic 
organ would be wholly lost, to the great grief of 
parents and friends, who could never again hear 
the voice of their loved ones. She certainly has 
established her theory in the success and com- 
pleteness of the instruction givenat this school. 
The facility of the teachers in imparting ideas by 
the lips solely, without loud speaking, or undue 
excitement, is equally remarkable. 

As is generally known, this institution occupies 
the building formerly known as the “Round Hill”’ 
school, than which tor location nothing could be 
more delightful for scenery in all Massachusetts. 
Mounts Holyoke and ‘Tom rise above it, the beau- 
tiful Connecticut meanders below it, and the love- 
ly towns of Northampton, Hadley, South Had- 
ley, Hatfield and Amherst are spread out before 
and on either side of it, the view interspersed with 
meadow, woodland and hill in most agreeable con- 
trast and unity. A mansion adjoining, known as 
the Kirkland house, has lately been purchased and 
remodelled, and is occupied as the teachers’ home, 
the girls’ dormitory, etc. A boys’ dormitory is 
being erected near by, and, when completed, the 
“Round Hill” building will be used exclusively 
for school purposes. The party closed their, visit 
to this school with the faith that the State should 
cherish and encourage it generously. 
quest of Mr. Clarke, who endowed it, will be avail- 
able this year. 

THE LUNATIC HOSPITAL, 

The Lunatic Hospital was next visited, and 
here we found four hundred and five patients, in 
the usual condition of such unfortunates. The 
institution was in excellent order, scrubbed as 
neat as sartl and soap could do ir. We detected 
an unpleasant odor like dead and fixed air in the 
lower corriors of the wings, which certainly 
might be remedied. The sight of the large num- 
ber of inmates was nota pleasing one—though 
every care appeared to be given them by Dr. 
Earle and his assistants. There was too much 
herding of the patients, and the “family system,” 
so often and ably advocated by Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
gained some new adherents from what was here 
witnessed. Wemake no criticism on the condi- 
tion or treatment of the patients; we suppose that 
to be the best yet vouchsated in asylums of con- 
gregated numbers; but the thought was general 
among the visitors that something better will vet 
be devised for the harmless insane. The building 
‘is grandly located tor scenery and air, the attend- 
ants are skillftuland humane, and eversthing pos- 
sible is offered in the way of attractiveness and rec- 
reation tor the inmates. 

A generous dinner was provided to the guests 
by the institution, and the visits to the barn, sta- 
ble, ete., added new pleasures to the trip. 
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Outside of Paris. 
SVECLIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Astwerp (Beiaium), Sept. 24. 1870. 


BEFORE THE SIEGE. 
worthy correspondent, 


The h’s 
“Rivoli,” has probably related all that passed in 
Paris during those critical days which immediately 
preceded the arrival of the Prussian army before 


+ , . . 
the city. To complete the pictur2 it only re- 
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mains for me to supply a few sketches of scenes 
outside the walls in some of the numerous towns 
and villages that cluster about the gizantic me- 
tropolis; for I remained a French villager up to 
lthe last moment, *and only came away when 
Paris was closed to the outer world, and the towns 
were completely emptied of their inhabitants. 
THE VILLAGE DRILL. 

During the latter part of August nearly all the 
men in our town of Ecouen were taking part in 
| the evening drill. Artists, wealthy proprietors, 
| farmers, mechanics and laborers marched side 
| by side, Blouse and broadcloth stood shoulder to 

shoulder, learning the drill. Afterthe first French 
defeats and the retreat of their armies first upon 
;the Moselle, and afterwards upon Chalons and 
| Reims, the excitement in the village had culmina- 
ited. Men of every condition of lite left their em- 
| ployments regularly to assemble about the post- 
‘office upon the arrival of each mail, anxious to 
jlearn the latest news and discuss the situation. 
Still later, when Sedan was about to be added to 
their list of defeats, there was less excitement, al- 
!though perhaps not less interest; and while they 
j could not-change their French natures, and stop 
} some ot their senseless boasting, they came to re- 
jgard defeat as the inevitable resuit of all their ef- 
jforts, and became singularly apathetic—for 
{Frenchmen. The evening groups about the post- 
loffice were pe u ogee! interesting. <As. it wa 
| dark when the lagt mail was distributed, the peo- 
jple huddled themselves into groups about the 
| Possessors of newspapers; a candle or lantern was 
| brought, and, while the last despatches were read 
iby its light, we watched its gleam in the eager 
faces that pressed forward anXious to read their fu- 
/ture,An the facts of the present. Many of the 
townspeople, particularly the ladies, had already 
the remote prov- 





homes to seek some ui 
inces. 
LEAVING HOME. 

After Sedan there was no longer room for doubt. 
Itwas known thatthe Germanarmy had already 
taken up its line of march towards Paris, an] that 
a.week more would witness their arrival in the 
neighborhood of the city, and perhaps theiréoccupa- 
tion of the town. The people ot Ecouen and of 
all the neighboring villages now saw that whatever 
they would do before the arrival of the Prussians 
must be done quickly. For a week trains of retu- 
gees had been thronging through the town from the 
eastern provinces whic had been, or threatened 
soon to be, the scene of mm'litary operations. Many 
‘of these refugees went towards Paris, trusting to 
its walls for safety for themselves, their families 
andtheir property. Others, with perhaps better 
jadgment, pressed forward into the western prov- 
inces rather than trust themselves to the uncer- 
tainty ot a long confinement within the narrow 
limits ot Paris. Day and night carts were passing 
through the town laden with goods and produce, 
and bound towards Paris or wéstward, and the 
town itself daily added its own people to the trains 
moving in each of these directions. The°st 
were closed, with the exception of those of the 
butcher, the baker and the grocer, and even these 
reduced thei#-stock to the smallest possible limit, 
that they might at the last moment follow the 
bulk of their goods to a place of safety. I was 
amused to observe that even the children, who 
were utterly incapable of feeling any al at 
the approaching danger. began to 
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absorba lite 
f the excitement upon the occasion, and to play 
at French and Prussians. They furmed them- 
selves into opposing partic:, and fought mimic 


battles together with sticks, which they pointed 
at the same time, shouting Bang! And I was 


pleased at the childish manifestation c: patriotism 
in the entire willingness of those who took the 


a 


Then came a class of sev-* 


The be-s 


part of Prussians to, be killed, and fall and roll 
over in the dirt. 
THE REFUGEES. 
By the first days of September the cattle had 
been driven within the walls of Paris, nearly all 


the men remained. The broad:valley below the 
hill upon which Ecouen  stands- was dotted 
throughout its whole extent with stacks of the 
grain which had just been harvested; and all this 
wealth was left in the fields. Horses and carts 
had been hurried away by their frightened own- 
ers at the first alarm, and owners of the harvests, 
foreseeing the siege ot Paris, considered that it 





to incur the then enormous expense of carrying it 
, to the city and then perhaps losing it at last. .Ag- 


jricultural and other labor had ceased, and many | 


of the laborers had no other occupation but to 
| drink themselves to intoxication. Durigg the first 


} . 
days of September the roads were constantly en- 


cumbered with loads of baggage and refugee own- 
ters.” Nearly all the better class of people had van- 


jished from Ecouen, having removed their goods | 


| and closed their dwellings, and even many ot the 
|poorest had left or were leaving. 


were continually passing, at dimes so numerous 
that they formed long tramhs. Each of these 
loads, with its human attendants who walked be- 
side it, represented a family—men, women, chil- 
dren, tools, furniture, even the most useless house- 
hold rubbish. I thoughtit a pity that many of 
}these people could not comprehend how much 
richer. they would be if they would leave most of 
their rags to be destroyed. Some of the refugees 
travelled on foot through the town, and carried 
their property in packs upon their backs; and I re- 
marked that very generally the women carried the 
large packs and the men the small ones. Perhaps it 
was a fancy of mine, but I thought that with 
their conception of distances many.of these hum- 
ble people considered that they were bettering 
themselves by moving into the next town, orat 
best two or three villages away; and I am certain 
that a few simple souls, obeying the universal in- 
stinct, sought safety in another street of the same 
town. Up to the twelfth of the month the former- 
jly quiet village was full of bustle and movement. 


| ture and inhabitants, and were closed and left to 
take care of themselves. The military company 
of which I have spoken was organized, drilled, 
and furnished with guns from Paris; it elected its 
oflicers, and, as the time approached when it was 
expected to play its part as frinec-tireurs, it grad- 
| ually melted away, and was virtually disbanded, as 
j its members lett with their families for a place of 
safety; and at the last moment the guns were 
j loaded upon a cart and sent back to Paris. 
WHO REMAINED, 

, A fey of the gentleman residents of the town 
| intended to remain at their homes during the 
,; siege. Schenck,the famous animal painter, re- 
| mained to save the lives of his varied and valua- 
| ble collection of dogs; as much for his attachment 
jfor them as on account. of their importance as 
; models in his pictures. «The choice flock of very 
irare sheep and goats which belong to this artist 
he was so fortunate as to be able to send into 
| Normandy at the last moment, when he had no 
jlonger a_doubt but they would become food for 
| Prussian soldiers. Thiy artist, who is a German 
| by birth, has been for many years 4 resident of 
France. where he has achieved fame for his ani- 





mal pictures. It has been hinted to him that it 


| would be only necessary for him to become a nat- | 


uralized French citizen in order to be acknowl. 
edged the first in his line; but so unjust an ac- 
| knowledgment of merit he has no desire to hasten 
by changing his nationality; and he preters to 
trust to the excellence of his work for fame, rath- 
jer than make himself a Frenchman and become 
\ famous through the laudation of critics. But this 
|is by the way. I have spoken of Schenck as an 
jartist, because many of the best of his valuable 
| works are finding purchasers in America. The 
jmaire, or mayor of the town, and the commissaire 
of police were compelled by their ottices to remain, 
jand I was informed that Frere, the notea painter 
of genre pictures, and also the village priest, pro- 
posed to stay in the town. This last, Iam sure, 
isa very faithful syirdtws/ father, as well as true 
Frenchman; for Ll remarked that; at about the 
same time that he sent away lis furniture to pre 
serve /f, he took into his house a barrel of wine 


or 
at 


and # large and suspicious-looking jug to preserve | 


,Aim during the siege. These last gentlemen were 
| also urgent in their request to have Mr. Schenck 
| remain with them, in order that they might avail 
themselves of his accomplishments in the way of 
|languages to facilitate their intercourse with the 
| Prussian authorities. 
THE CALAMITY. 

On the foyrth of September, the Napoleonic 
dynasty came to the ground. Within the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four Hours the Empress and many 

| other old things passed away, and all things sud- 
denly became new. I recollect that after Sedan 
| some of the papers announced the defeat and loss 
lof the army in-large letters, and with a border of 
mourning; and in the body of the paper in small 
letters, under the head of general news. as it were, 
they noted that the Emperor was among the pris- 
joners. Immediately afterwards, lest the Prussians 
{should congratulate themselves on having made 
{an important capture, they pronounced the depo- 
‘sition of Napoleon thus making him counterfeit, 
as a corporation might possibly outlaw some of 
its tunds which had been stolen, to prevent the 
thief from deriving any advantage from their pos- 
session. These were thrilling days in Paris and 
{throughout all France. The republic was pro- 
claimed at the capital and hailed with joy. in 
| many of the cities of France, and the country dis- 
j tricts as usual had no course but to accept what 
ithe cities put upon them. 
RETREAT OF GEN, VINOY, 
On the morning of the Yth inst. we watched the 
retreat of Gen. Vinoy’s artillery through the town, 
‘It will be remembered that it was Gen. Vinoy 
who left Paris with an army‘of 20,000 to 40,000 
men to reinforce McMahon, but finding that 
' general shut up in Sedan he was compelled to re- 
turn to Paris. He and his army had travelled far 
‘and narrowly escaped capture by the Prussians, 
but saw no engagements. Ilis infantry and caval- 
ry had been mostly transported by rail, but the 
tartillery had been compelled to réturn by the com- 
*mon roads; and as it had rained for several days 
previously, the men of the five or six batteries that 
we saw were completely soaked and draggled, and 
were aslimp and spiritless as wet rags. As the 
line marched through the town, many of the 
sympathizing bystanders put money into the hands 
of the weary soldiers, and others made them pres- 
ents of wine, cigars and snuif. These last, es- 
pecially the wine and cigars, seemed particularly 
\\ welcome under the circumstances. 
\ BURNING THEGRAIN. 
\On the tenth of September tle country people 
weke notified to carry their grain and hay inside 
the/walls of Laris, or it would be destroyed to pre- 
vent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Three days fater, when I was returning late at 
night from Paris, Isaw the whole Gouness val- 
ley, from Villiers-le-Vel eastward, in a blaze of 
light. <As faras I could see towards the distant 
‘horizon the immense stacks of wheat and oats 
were burning. It was a:splendid but saddening 
sight to see this immense tract of country thus 
burned over, and its rich crops so cruelly consum- 
ed, while in all the populous valley so few of the 
inhabitants remained to witness their loss. I 
walked three miles in the midst of these blazing 
piles, which, in the darkness of the night, made a 
terrible and wildly-grand spectacle. The grain 
nad been fired by the French to prevent it from be- 
ing used by the Prussians, who were then not 
nany miles from the city. he highway near 
Ecouen had been cut across, and a deep trench 
dug to hinder the march of the enemy. 
DESERTION AND DESOLATION. 
When I finally left, on the 14th inst., all 
ages for many miles trom Paris were like cities of 
he dead. The houses had doors and shutters 
closed, and no sign of lifeaboutthem. Only ocea- 
sionally in the silent streets I saw a single individ- 
ual, or at most two or three men in conversation, 
and very rarely a woman; and the echo ofthe pas- 
ser’s footfall reverberated from side to side of the 
street as at night when the world is buried in slum- 
ber. <Astaras Creil onthe railroad by which [lett 
France, all the stations were fortified with pali- 
sades, and the doors and windows were barricaded 
‘and furnished with loopho! At Chantilly we 
left the train, being compelled to waik from that 
place to Creil, distant six miles, the railroad bridge 
lown up two days betore. Itwas 
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having been 
night when we performed the distance befween 
the two places, and we found the road for a long 
distance cut up into trenches with a view to em 
barrassing the marchof anenemy. Tne day at- 
ter I passed over the line a train was fired into 
near Chantilly, and within thirty-six hours the 
| town was occupied by the Prussians. 
WaLpeEn 





the women had left the town,and only a part of|* 


was better to leave their crops as they stood than| 


Carts loaded | 
| with numberless trunks and bundles of bedding | 


' One after another the houses gave up their furni- | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| Valerie Aylmer. By Christian Reid. —New York, 
D, Appleton § Co.—We should call this a very fair 
‘specimen of %& second-rate novel. It is by a new 
| author, doubtless a Southerner, The characters 
| are all Southerners, and the scene is laid mostly in 
the Southern States. It will doubtless find a good 
share of admiring readers.—For sale by Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 

The Masonic Monthly, for the months of August, 
September and October, is as lively as an over- 
}turned beehive. It is a wholly independent jour- 
free knocks the dust and cobwebs from tradi- 


| 


| tional masonry with a far-reaching and vigorous 
;broom. Inquirers tor light about this mysterious 
institution should read every number.—Boston, 
|T. G. Wadman. 

Discourse Deliv 
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ries Genealogica 


red Before the New Engl md His- 
Society, Boston, on the 25th Anni- 
By Rev. Edward F. 


Corresponding Secretary, &e.—Mr. 


| 
versary of tts Incorporation. 
pe r, Ao MF. 
| Slafter has given an exeeedingly interesting and 
able reswac-of the histéty and objects of the so- 
ginnings in a small parlor in 
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‘ciety, from its be, 
Bevo street to its acquisition of a valuable 
property in Somerset street, as its abiding-place 
and center of operations. ‘The motives for the 
pursuit of genealogical, as well as historic, lore 
'are well stated, and will commend themselves to 

intelligent descendants 
| of the founders of our New England States. 
‘Published by#he society, at 17 Bromfield street. 
Tent Live in Siberia. By George Kennan.—New 
York, G. PP. Putnam wy Sons. Two fur-elad figures 
beside a tent, some Siberian dogs, a reindeer, and 
three or four northern evergreens, give, in a few 
strokes, a most artistically arctic air to the cover 
jof this handsome volume, and its attracti+eness 
+ is by no means limited to the covers. It is an ac- 
count of two years’ life in northeastern Siberia—a 
cheerful narrative of some not altogether cheerful 
fexperiences in cold and famine, sledge-riding 
‘dawn precipices and Kamschatkan black baths. 
, There is much valuable inf rmation regarding the 
‘customs of the country. A little science, a dash 
jot sentiment, some well-pictured scenery, and a 
| good deal of lively description of people and adven- 
| ture, make up anexcellent and entertaining book 
|for bright boys and lovers of well-told stories of 
& 


;the just judgment of the 





travel of whatever age.—For sale by Lee 
Shepard. 
| In the Gufury, for November, Carl Benson 
}brings forth sundry ‘‘Reminiscences and Specu- 
| lations Apropos of |to’] the Turning-point in the 
| King of Prussia’s Lite.’ It is a long title fora 
very slight and flimsy paper. Mr. Benson does 
i fair work®with the pen sometimes, and we have 
ia liking for him; but in this case he is only one 
‘of the many mosquitos who are buzzing abouta 
great event and trying to get their drop of profit 
/out of it. Ilis theory is that Napoiecn, Bismarck 
and King William are all three great rascals; and 
j his memeries amount to this, that the King was 
shot at while he was in the same town, and that 
he himself had a presentation. Daddy Welles 
j contributes a long paper containing ‘Facts in Re- 
lation to the Expedition Ordered by the Adminis- 
‘tration of President Lincoln for the relief of the 
The paper is valua- 
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Garriseu in Fort Sumter.’ 


‘ble. As for the rest of the number, it shows the 
‘characteristic vivacity of the Gudary. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have conferre Jan unu- 





sual favor on the public by the reissue of Jfirya- 
rt, by S¥ivester Judd, which has long been out 
of print. It was written between twenty and thir- 
ty years ago, the author being a Unitarian clergy- 
lman at Augusta, Me., and at once attracted great 
‘attention. The critics were variously moved, ac- 
!cording to their individual bias from education, 
jete., but the work at once took position as of rare 
‘and exceeding value. It was full of vigor, and 
‘its pictures of New England life made it one of 
; the best local novels ever presented. It gave rise 
to one of the best series of drawings ever made, 
the counterpart only of whicit was that of Goethe's 
'“Wilhelm Meister.’’ It now comes to a new gen- 
eration of readers, many of whom have been stim- 
i ulated by not over-healthy food. This work will 
‘do muc!: to restore the tone of their systems and 
of perfect 


iproduce the glow and enthusiasm 
Hhealth. It is neatly printed, the original two vol- 


umes in one. 
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The seventh volume of the New Testament di- 
vision of Lange’s vast Dibe/- Werk, or Commentary 
‘on the Holy Scrintures. a3 it appears in the transla- 
tion, has been issued by Charles Scribner & Co., 
and is for sale by Nichols & Hall. This volume 
comprises Galatians, by Otto Schmoller, Ph. D.; 
Colossians, by Karl Braune, D. 
The work 


Ephesians and 
I).; Philippians, also by Dr. Braune. 
is orthodox in character, of course; therefore all 
objections offered to the authenticity of the latter 
epistles are treated as willfuland without weight. 
The discussion of them in the Introduction is 
imperfect and unsatisfactory ; but it was not in 
these that their refutation was to be accomplished. 
It is by a more perfect exegesis, the authors think, 
that their want of soundness is to be established ; 
and in their exegetical pages will be found a full 
“account of their resources. The workgjs a good 
example of German painstaking, but wants entire- 
ly the obscurity and the questionable orthodoxy 
which are often attributed to the Germans. Our 
own impression is that the work must be ranked 
at the very head of its class: 


The Story of a Workingman’s Life, with Skete 


of Lrarelin Europe, Asia, Africaand America. By 
Francis Masoa, D. D.—New York, Oakley, Mason 
& C€>.—The “ workingman” is Dr. Mason him- 


self, who, beginning life as the son of an English 
shoemaker, and becoming a shoemaker himself, 
pursued his studies with his work, and, at length, 
iaving come to America, and taken a course of 
theology, was ordained as a missionary and went 


to India. He seems a genuine sort of per- 
son, simple, frank, manly, with an eye for reali- 


ties more than for forms. One likes nim heartily, 


and finds his autobiography very good reading. A 
Baptist, an] sound enough for all practical pur- 
poses, he writes such paragraphs as the follow- 
ing:— 

“The, type of our Christianity needs to be im- 
proved in its temporal aspects. There are innu- 
merable societies for the propagation of our nu- 
merous special faiths, for both home and abroad, 
vut there is still room for an w@cumenicaf society 
or the propagation of our common code of mor- 
als, ‘to do good, love God, and deal righteously 
with all men.’ Here all can unite, Catholic and 
Protestant, orthodox and heterodox, the widest 
liberal and the narrowest bigot. Such aleague to 
raise up downtrodden, honest workingmen would 
have power to move society from its toundations, 
and if capital has disproportionate power, such as 
labor cannot stand up against, the capitalists will 
be willing to share the advantages of capital with 
the workmen. This is the society that is needed 
above all others for the preservation of the social 
fabric. It will reduce the statistics of crime, 
change the dangerous classes fnto the satety class- 
es, and prepare the minds of the multitudes tor 
the reception of the spiritual truths offered therm 
by the other societies.” 

It is a “devout? imagiyation” -jtor which the 
Doctor should receive full credit. In fine, his 


naivete, his good sense and liberal spirit, are very 
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‘engaging; and he who opens the book will be 
‘very iikely to read it through. 





|} Wendell Phillips on the Political 
j Situation. 
| PARKER-PRATERNITY LECTURE 


eens ee 


Diy Advertiser repott 
Ladies and gentlemen: I am to talk to you to- 
night about some of the political issues of the 
Common wealth—some of those questions in poli- 
tics which attract and monopolize the attenticn ot 
the citizens the present month. 4Vhat are they? 
From what quarter are they propounded ! : 

The Democratic party proposes none. It gives 
us some chatling about the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. It indulges in some theories of finance,. 
of the tariff, and it paints in the distant future a 
dark hour when the great settlements of the war 
are to be reversed. But for the present hour, for 
practical issues, the practical interests of to-day, 
the Democratic party proposes nothing. What 
does the Republican party propose? Nothing! 
{Applause trom the platform.| I have studied 
its documents, I have gone patiently over the 
speeches of its orators, I have analyzed its resolu- 
tions, and I tind but one proposal tor the future. 
All the rest is the boasttul marshaling of its rec- 
ord—is the proud presentation of what it-is said to 
have achieved. Itis a very good-tecord. Itisa 
very fine picture. It has great laurels—green 
laurels, worthy, glorious laurels, on its brow. 
But in the recent rally in this city, within a few 
nights, when both of the Senators of Massachu- 
setts, and the most prominent Governor of New 
England took part, the Republican party pro- 
pounded nothing but to watch over the execution 
of the reconstruction policy of the war. All that 
our elder Senator had to give us, as the reason for 
earnest and persistent loyalty to party, was to 
watch the problem of reconstruction. Well, that 
is a necessary duty. It isa great function. La- 
ter on in the evening, the audience were favored 
by some remarks from Mr. Ilarris'of North Caro- 
lina; and he told us that the reason North Caroli 
na had gone over to the Democrats was because 
there were riding up and down its counties, at 
midnight, guilty\of every crime, and concerned in 
all sorts of intimidation and depredation, forty 
thousand organized members of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, unchecked, uncontrolled, fearless, defiant. 
They kept trom the polls, he told us, ten thousand 
yoters. They held in the hand of their lawless in- 
timidation a sovereign State, and had plucked it 
from the ranks of Republicanism and given it to 
the enemy. If that:is the way the Republican 
party intend to watch over the policy of recon- 
struction, I think the sooner their watch is ended 
the better. [Moderate applause.] If the elder 
Senator of Massachusetts has no other proposal to 
make as the ground tor calling for the future loy- 
alty of Massachusetts, he would have consulted 
better for his argument if he had arranged before- 
hand that the honorable Mr. Harris could have 
been hushed up among his friends. And yet 
that is the last, the great, almost the official, cer- 
tainly the authoritative, voice of the Republican 
party. I bave no fault to find here and now with 
the national neglect of the protection of the ballot- 
box in the Southern States. Tam here to speak 
of State politics, not the federal. I am by no 
means certain that the fault of neglect rests upon 
General Grant. Judging him by his course west 
ef the Mississippi, by his generous and magnami 
mous protection of the Indians, by the right hand 
of impartial justice with which he has visited the 
defrauders of the public revenue in Misseuri, 1 
think it likely the greater tault rests upon Con 
gress and pot upon the Executive. But lam not 
here to divide it. I only say that the only thing 
that the Republican party, speaking by its loved 
leaders, proposes to us, is to’ watch the cause of 
reconstruction, and I only comment upon it by 
saying that there is not in Tennessee, nor in Geor- 
gia, nor in North Carolina, a safe highway where 
a prominent Republican member of the govern 
ment can travel except at the risk of his lite. 
Nine men, guilty only of loyalty to Republican 
principles, are in Georgian graves to day. I think 
this is the worst; the very worst, point upon which 
Repudlicanism can claim the persistent loyalty of 
Massachusetts. 

Well, then, what are the polititical issues! Thad 
Noped, when [ stood here to-night, the first one 
that I should present to you would be woman’s 
claim to suffrage—one of the most important an] 


ke 





[ Plattorim and scattering audience applause.| One 
that covers the interests, the protection, the de- 
velopments of one-half of the human race. I 
think it was a great mistake that the advocates otf 
woman-sutlrage did not fling their question into 
the disturbed political arena and snatch the glori- 
ous opportunity. [Platform applause.| When 
great parties are going to pieces, when the bands of 
old politieataction are disintegrating, then would 
have been the time to educate the heated, atten- 
tive, earnest mind of the Commonwealth on that 
question. But those to whose hands has been 
committed the leadership of that idea judged oth- 
erwise. They preferred to wait for the action of 
the two great parties of the Commonwealth. Both 
of those parties have told them substantially that 
they will give that question note and attention 
whenever a majority of the women of the Com- 
monwealth exibit ayy wish to have itattended to. 
The leaders of the Woman movement are content 
ed to wait for that development. And for the 
present, therefore, the question of woman-suffrage 
is taken out of the political arena. 

There remain two great questions in regard.to 
which the earnest friends of each have organized 
themselves into a political party. One is the in- 
terest of temperance and the other the protection 
of labor. ‘Temperance and the claim of the work- 
ingmen. These are tle only two live issues to- 
day in Massachusetts. The Republican party is 
an honorable party, but, as the old eritie said of 
the man who was praising his ancestors, ba | you 
judge it by its present canvass, its great merit 
rests, like the potato, under ground.” [Laughter 
and slight applause | Its past is all its claim. It 
put forth no effort for tee future. The negro 
question measurably removed trom the arena, the 
protection of his transition state passing Into an 
administrative field, a matter of the administra- 
tion of government, not a great political issue on 
whose pivot the nation turns, the Commonwealth 
has nothing lett but to look at the other great Is- 
sues.which stir the conscience, alarm and rouse 
the citizens of the State. And these two are 
temperance and the workingmen. They have 
organized. ‘They stand before you side-by-side 
with their lists ot candidates. They are endeav- 
oring to rally the forées of the State in behalf of 
their question. They break out from the ranks 
of the Republican and Democratic partes, and 
rally each round a new banner. 

Well, the first criticism is from the Republican 
party, which says: ‘I stand here with this honor- 
able catalogue of great things accomplished. 
Why can’t you trust me’ I stand here the rep- 
resentative of a large triumph the last twenty 
years. Why can’t you stay inside my ranks and 
trust to the same machinery by which these great 
victories have been obtained’” Well, my first 
criticism on that objection is this: The Republi- 
can party never had but one idea. Let us look at 
its generation. In 1840, the Abolitionists, tired 
of being limited by moral suasion, organized a 
liberty party. Its programme was the abolition 
of negro slavery within the United Sta It 
endeavored to push forward this claim into the 
very midst of the American people. After three 
or five years of experiment they found that the 
axe was too broad. It had no edge; it wouldn t 
penetrate. The popular conscience and intellect 
were not ready for it. They abated their claim ; 
in other words, they sharpened their axe. They 
fell down and back into the free-soil party, whose 
object and claim was that “slavery cannot 
grow.” ‘‘Non-extension’’ was on tieir banner, 
and that was all. Free soil wherever the emi 
grant treads. That was tried for several years. 
You all remember the history Irecite. Iremem- | 
ber well an anecdote which illustrates precisely 
the position of this free-soil party, the son and 
successor of the liberty party effort. I was at» 
Dartmouth College many years 40, and Chief- 
Justice Chase, the oldest living graduate of that 
institution, was present. Under the full July 
moon, the students and visitors, accompanied by 
a band, went to his residence. We serenaded him, 
and we calicd him out on the platform to make 
usaspeech. He represented the highest type ot 
the free-soil political purpose. Around him, un 
der that New Hampshire sky, was gathered the 
impressible mind of three hundred students. The 
Chiet-Justice—he was not Chief-Justice then— 
Mr. Chase finished his speech in this way : “Young 
men, you are about, many of you, to pass into ac- 
y { want to give you a motto. I want to 
to some great central duty. Even 
in that outside field, covered with the New Eng- 
land elms, the silence was so painful you couid 
have heard a dry leaf drop, listening tor the great 
motto of a life. Said Mr. Chase: ‘‘Young men, 
take this as the legacy of my life-long advice— 
no slavery anywhere.” [Platform applause. | 
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Well, the young men began, as you do, to ap- 
plaud. But the right hand of the Governor came 
up to the level. ‘Silence, a moment, I am not 
done. ‘No slavery anywhere outside of the slave 
States.’” |Laughter.] There wasn’t any ap- 
plause. But that was the highest tide of the free- 
soil purpose. And the Chief-Justice spoke the 
voice of the party which herepresented. To that 
organization succeeded the Republican party. It 
had but one object: that was the non-extension of 
slavery; a resistance to the creation of new slave 
States and Territories. That was all. Where 
comes, then, and whence, the proud catalogue 
which is flared in your face to-day ? 

There is not one laurel on the brow of the Re- 
publican party to-day which earnest hands did not 
press down into its torehead—on its reluctant 
forehead! There is not one step, not one—there 
ig not one proud effort crowned with victory— 
which the Republican party was not crowded into 
by outside pressure. [General applause. | The Re- 
publican party stands to-day before the country, 
and you know—accustomed to come to these lec- 
tures every year—that in every successive noble 
step they were kicked into it. |General applause.] 
You know, every man of you knows, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln stood in Washington aud said: “I 
want to know what the people wish me te do.” 
You know that I and others of my section have 
stood here on this’very plattorm year aiter year 
during the war, and have propounded the duty of 
the Republican party, often amid your hisses. 
You went out of this hall saying: “hat is too 
much; the party is not ready for it. You can't 
expect us to shoulder that measure.” We urged, 
we bayoneted, we torced, you up to it. And alter 
twenty months or thirty, by outside pressure, this 
machine ot the Republican party was made to as- 
sume the new position, What is Mr. Sumner’s 
fame today? What is the exact measure which 
his friends claim tor him? Why, it is that, stand- 
ing at the head of a small and compact body of 
radicals in the United States Congress, he has 
tugged his utmost strength to drag his party up 
to the level of which it now boasts. [ Applause. | 
If he has any laurels, that is exactly the green- 
ness of them. You know it, every one of you. 
Now this party, which, by an outsile and contin- 
uous, critical, aggressive, conunual and tireless 
criticism, has been made to go up to its duty, 
turns round ant says to us: {Don’t you see 
whacta useful servant] am? Don’t you see how 
much Ll have done?” Yes, Ido. But when I go 
into a dry-goods store and see a large number ot 
beautiful dresses hanging up, [-don’t turn round 
to the sewing machine with—“I thank you.” I 
don’t allow the sewing-wachine to stand and say: 
“See wiat I did.” Isay to the dead wood and 
cold iron, ‘‘There must have been a very cunning 
and intelligent band behind you that made ail 
that.” [Applause.] Beranger, the Frenci poet, 
used to say that tire city clerk of Paris thought he 
was the tather of all the children in the city be- 
cause he recorded the marriages. [Applause and 
laughter.] Well, I aiways think of it when t 
listen to « Republican speech announcing the vic 
tories of the Republican party. I read.a long one 
yesterday. ‘Turning to the next column of the 
paper, I found « hule joke, which ran, “Bull, I 
always tell my wife everything that takes place. 
“That is nothing, Sam. I tell my wife a great 
many things that don’t take place.” (Laughter ) 
Well, [ thought it ought to have been added as a 
fuot-note to the speech. I don’t intend to attack 
the Republican party. [Applause.] I should as 
soon think of attacking my grandfather. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.| No, that is not a good 
simile—my grandfather had ideas. | Applause.] 
Now, this psrty never had but one territorial ex- 
tendi Into everything it has been forced by 
an outsid@scyiticism—every single step. Why? 
If I stood on’ an anti-slavery platform to-day, I 
could summon,one and another of our old agents 
and scarred veterans and say: ‘Don’t you re- 
member the day that Henry Wilson came into 
our meeting in the hottest fight of the war and 
said: ‘It you don’t go out and rouse the country, 
and compel us to act, we never shail act.’ ” Yet 
this is the party that comes up to us and claims 
such a direct, voluntary, self-moving practice of 
victory that we are not to attempt any pressure 
upon it. What are we doing to-day‘ Just what 
we have done for ten years—watering the Repub- 
lican party to makeityrow. |[Laughter.| _Press- 
ing it in order to make it act, drawing off some- 
where by some method a force that shall compel 
its recognition of the duty of the hour. 

Who are these men that stand to-day in the 
Republican meetings and ask us by what right we 
walk out ofthe ranks? What laurel rests on the 
brow of suc!) men! Only one, only one, that in 
1840, and 46, and 48, when inside the Whig par- 
ty they had labored in vain, deceived, beguiled, 
overawed, cheated, at last they flung themselves 
outside of the ranks, and, defying the Whig 
strength, summoned the conscience of Massachu-. 
setts to remodel that party and make it into the 
Republican party. [<Applause.]| The only Jaurel 
that rests on their brow is that they did between 
-1840 and 1850 what we are doing to-day. Here 
we stand with our slight efforts, groping in the 
dust, in the halt-obliterated tracks ot the retorm- 
vers of 1840, trying scrupulously to put our lhalt- 
ing feet exactly in the track they have lett; and 
while we stoop anxiously to duty, the thunder 
rolls over our bodies, and the lightning flashes 
above us, every journal discharges its tfunder, 
and every correspondent indulges his sneets. And 
when we look up+to see where the bolts come 
from we find that the hungry enthusiaste and 
earnest reformers of 1840 are turned into the fat 
and contented office-holders ut 1870. | Applause. ] 
And that they, with the ideal of their betrayed 
youth staring them in the face, are visiting upon 

our heads, as an offense, that we have gathered> 
strength trom their example and are endeavoring 
to go and do likewise. 

One sage critic—one very wise and experienced 
critic—tells us that 101s an idije attempt to found 
a party on a measure. Temperance is only a 
measure; eight hours is onlyea measure; says 
this sagacious correspondent. You cannot found 
a party ona measure. Indeed! Will you show 
me any other party in the whole history of Amer- 
ican politics, except the liberty party, that was 
ever tounded on anything buta measure? Will 
you show me one single party in the whole his- 
tory of the constitutional era of this country that 
was not founded ona measure?) What was the 
basis of federalism? The character of the gov- 
ernment—shall it be democratic or modelled on 
England?) What was the basis ot Jefferson? One 
of those ideas. What was the tariff) what was 
the bank, what was the internal improvement, 
what was a coin currency? On what pedestal 
teats Clay, and Calhoun, and Benton?) On amea- 
sure. here never was a party in this country, 
only with the exception of the liberty party, 
claiming the abolinon of human slavery as a 
right, that was founddd on anything but a mea- 
sure. What does the, Republican party stan] on 
today? A measure. How shall Boutweli pay 
the debt? Low shall the States be reconstructed ? 
Look into Piato, into Aristotle, into the Declara.- 
tion of Independence; look into Stuart Mill; 
into any volume that treats of rights, and see if 
you can find how George S. Boutwell shall pay 
the debt!) Pleiwe find tor me, in the hist of abso- 
duce and inevitable and inde‘essible principles, 
the vigilance which, seated at Washington, with 
both ite eyes nicely closed, watches over the re- 
construcdon policy of North Carolina. There 
never Was & party eXcept one that was not founded 
on a measurd; and you can tound a party on any- 
thing that can rally the conscience and the intel- 
digence of a suthcient num der of people who wish 
to have i stereo y pod into jaw. “Thatis ail that 
ie requisite. Well, this same sagacious criuc un- 
deftakes how possibly L can represent two parties. 
He is very inquisitive. and lus soul is anxious to 
know how I can possibly represent two parties. 
Why, he says, such a man cannot expect to be 
eiesied. Or course he don’t [Loud applause. } 
It 1 had set out to be elected 1 know the way. 
[Applause.] Born of five generations ot Yan- 
kees, living in Massacliuse(ts more than titty 
years, 1 know well the door that leads a man up 
é0 office, on which I turned my back tuirty-five 
years ago. [Applause] Waen 1 waat to be 
elected to oflice 1 can manage my‘own chances. 
But when | want to educate the people of Massa- 
chusetts and to plant the seeds of a new purpose 
in the effete ranks ot the Republican party, I 
know the method too. ([Piattorm applause] 1 
Cannot say that i have read, but Ihave looked 
over, long columns of paintul criucism, discussing 
hew it is possible to do anything with two parties. 
Youeg editors and veteran correspondents waste 
midnight oi! [general applause and laughter], and 

row pale and gaunt considering this problem. 

Laughter} They offer me a great deal of ex- 
cellent advice. Weil, gentlemen of the press, 
eorrespondents avd editors, 1 belong to a section 
f€ men whose example taught you about all you 
knew as to political matters. | Renewed applause. | 
They, and I among them ss an humble partici. 
pant, Were in the thick of the battle somewhere 
about the Gaie you put on pinafores. | inwad t» 


* geach you a great deal more betore | get throug. 


K will teach you die way in which a struggling 
idea’ attracts to itseif the attention of the com- 
munity. I will teach you the way in which an 
idea, denied and ridiculed, uudertakes to prove to 
the infidels of the Republican party that there 1s 
a class in Massachusetts indursing it large enough 
for even them to pay it attention. | Applause; 
There are only two forces in politics; only (wo. 
One is a sublime faith, a sublime, uodoubiing 
faith, in a great principle, w):ch, gathering a score 
or two of men under its banners, torces its tri- 
umphant way against majoriues and wealth, pro- 
claiming that, with God, ove is a majority. |Ap- 
plause.| That 1s one force, and the other is a 
majority of votes. 
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The Republican party to-day has no faith. 
“Ofiall we loved and honored 

Naught but power remains. All else is gone. 

From those great eyes the light is fled.” 

The soul is dead. It announces to the world 

Ana it waits. It tells the woman: ‘I wait 


men of the Commonwealth want it. [Faint 
platform applause.] It says to temperance: 
“Prove to me that you haveZot a working major- 
ity.”’ It says to labor: “ Rally your forces and 
make it safe for me to act.” Well, we are doing 
it. [Applause.| t 
don’t blame the Republican party as_it stands to- 
day. One half of its men are free men, and the 
other are prohibitionists. Well, two such horses 
never can go. Such a party cannot act. You 
elect a member and he is a prohibitionist. He 
walks up to the State House; he owes a divided 
allegiance. You come to him and say: “That is 
a great measure: vote forit. Temperance needs 
that enactment: support it.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he says, 
“this ig a senator year; we cannot break the 
ranks. This is a presidential canvass; I cannot 
act to-day. There is a very important election 
going on in the fifth district. Don’task me now; 
wait till next year.” You know how it is. The 
Legislature comes out and it 1s an average; it can- 
not be otherwise. It was so in the Whig party; 
it will be so; it is the law, the philosophy, of par- 
ties; it cannot be otherwise. The only thing that 
can save the party is that some disinterested and 
earnest and active men, willing to forego the pres- 
ent, shall step outside of its ranks, rally their un- 
equivocal numbers, and show the faithless, the 
doubting, this is the strength on which you can 
lean. It is the only way in which it can possibly 
be done, and we are trying to“do it; trying to 
show this party that it mistakes the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of Massachusetts. Well, but 
men say, why don’t you take one thing ata time? 
I mean to, but I don’t know which thing to take. 
What is labor? What is temperance? They put 
no ideas afluat. The Democratic party long ago 
| gave up the claim to any, and the Republican par- 
| ty foregoes it almost to-day. I want to know un- 
der witch banner, practically speaking, I can ral- 
ly the politics of Massachusetts within five years. 
I don’t know whether it will be temperance or la- 
bor. I only know one thing, you cannot rally 
the political forces of the Commonwealth but on 
one thing at a time; one idea must dominate; 
one great purpose must absorb the energies of the 
movement. If ‘temperance, rides into the field 
with 60,000 votes, the Republican party finds it 
out to-morrow. If halting temperance stands di- 
vided and uncertain, and if the workingmen 
shouid poll 40,000 votes, the Republican party 
finds it out to-morrow. Iam out on a voyage of 
adventure; we are probing the state of the\(om- 
monwealth to find where iis forces lie. That is 
the meaning of our effort. I would like to be 
nominated by a dozen parties. [Applause and 
laughter.] I don’t care how many votes or how 
few; each one represents; it is the time when 
ideas, principles, crop out and claim attention. 
Which shall succeed I don’t know. I am sure 
one must, for the earnest men of Massachusetts 
will never feed on the chaff of Republican rallying 
conventions. {Applause on the plattorm.] Well, 
another and half a dozen critics have been very 
anxious tu state my opinion of Governor Claflin. 
From the constant repetition of my wish to have 
iim elected, and of my opinion of that gentleman, 
ryou might suppose that his reélection depended on 
what my ideas of him might be. ‘There were 
about ten days when I hardly took up a paper 
that I didn’t find somebody stating what I thought 
of Mr. Claflin, and when it got. to be Saturday 
night | found myself very much exalted in my 
own opinion. 

It seemed to me aa if the Republican orators 
considered that I held in my hands the possible 
chances of the gubernatorial election. Well, I 
want to say that I don’t care achip whether John 
Quincy Adams or Governor Claflin is the next 
Governor of Massachusetts. I care a great deal 
that Ulysses S. Grant shail be the next President 
of ‘the United States; I care a great deal that an 
honest Executive and an honest Congress shall 
rule at Washington. 
| But Iam discussing the local affairs of Massa- 
chusetts, and I don’t care a chip which party 
places its nominee in the gubernatorial chair. 
My only purpose this year is to inform the Re- 
publican party what the people of Massachusetts 
want. |Applause.] And if 1 can sting them into 
sobriety and attention by letting a Democrat sit in 
the gubernatorial chair, then I hope he will sit 
there. Iam out as a schoolmaster. 

Another critic has undertaken to say that I con- 
sult Wm.Claflin on political affairs. Zconsult Wim. 
Claflin! |Laughter.| I should as soon think of con- 
sulting the Boston Transcript. |Sensation.]| That 
statement was, of course, false; and the man that 
made it, if he knew as much about the relations 
of myselt and Governor Claflin as he ought to 
‘have known betore he undertook to state them, 
knew that it was false when he made it. He made it 
tur a political object, and if he knew as much as he 
ought to have known on a subject betore he speaks 
ot it, he knew, and I believe he was present 
on the occasion, when, three years ago, on a grave 
matter, I announced publicly that | never again 
would speak to Wm. Claflin; and I never have 
done so but in a single instance, where the cour- 
tesy of the occasion made it imperative. And 
the man who made that statement was a type of 
the general tenor and truth of the Republican 
statements. To borrow from Simple James’s ac- 
count of the game ot euchre played by the China- 
man in San Fraucisco— 

“For words that are dark, 
And tor tricks that are vain, 
The Republican party is very peculiar; 
Which the same I dare to maintain.’’ 
[| Laughter. | 

Well, there is another criticism made—that we 
have no right to make a party except on a grave 
issue; that any tnfle won’t hold a party. Of 
course not. And this brings me naturally to the 
gravity of the two issues, temperance and labor. 
Phose of you who are familiar with the history 
otf temperance know the ground on which we 
urge it. We urge prohibition as at present the 
only plausible cure that has been found for the 
evils of intemperance. We don’t say Yankee 
wit, in some future year and iu other circum- 
stances, may not find another cure. What we 
say is this: Up to the present mowent, in the cir- 
cumstances in which we stand, nothing adequate 
to the evil has yet been devised exce)t prohibi- 
tion. Is the evil grave enough-to demand it? 
Che London Jimes says: Intemperance causes 
more vice, More crime, More pauperism, more 
suffering, than all other causes put together. 
Richard Cobden said the temperance movement 
is the necessary foundation of every social and 
political reforta. » The chief of police of this cy, 
a few years ago, quoting almost verbatim, un. 
kuowingly, the language of the London Times, 
says: The experience of the city of Boston shows 
that intemperance is the cause of more vice, of 
more pauperism, and of the evils consequent 
upon them, than any cause whatever. We stand 
here to day, and three-fourths of our taxes are 
wrung from us in order to stop the almost incur- 
able evils ot the dram-shop. Every judge on the 
bench, every social philosopher, every critic of 
civilization, has agreed that three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the pauperism and the crime in’the com- 
munity is caused by intemperance. Wespend be- 
tweer Tour hundred and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually to educate between twenty and twen- 
tive thousand children, breed them up to virtue, 
guard their footsteps, develop their uature. On the 
other hand you throw into the pitof sickness and 
pauperisin and crime created by the illegal dram- 
shops of this city nearly a half a million of dol- 
'furs. You drag down, according to the records of 
| your provident institutions and your overseers of 
| the poor, just the same number of adult souls into 
the hell that with the other hand you educate in 
| the common:schiool system of the Commonweaith. 
| One hand neutralizes the other. For all the good 
|) accomplished, the city fathers might march down 
| Long Whart on the first day of January and fling 
}a million of coin dollars into the sea, and the city 
would be as well off. Well, you say, what do you 
expestto dot? We expect todo this. To-day, in 
this city, it is not diereputable for a man to let his 
tenement for aniilegal dram-shop. I can go into 
the society of Boston to-aay and point you out a 
score or two of men—your toremost Republicans, 
and the wealth that clothes them and roofs their 
table comes from the rent of a grog-shop. 

This Commonwealth has been in the hands of 
the Republican party twenty years. You have 
moulded its policy. You have held its executive 
hand, and yet in this city of Boston every tenth 
house is jet for an illegal purpose,“and the Repub- 
lican party bas never yet lifted its hand to pre- 
vent it. You ask me,Why do your friends come 
out of the Republican party? Whatis its fault? I 
| tell vou this is its tault—I want to know whether 
| the laws of Massachusetts are to be executer. 
| [General applause.] My question to-day ie not 

what laws we shall make. My question is, Is 
| there any power in theyCommonwealth of Massa- 
\ cuusetts that canexecute its laws!’ Seated there, 
'whea Thomas Hughes delivered his lecture, was 
| a member of the House of Commons, the an 























‘sor of Roebuck. i iad had a couple of |; 
| terview with him in the atiesgoon previ He 
‘asked me of the temperance legiaetion of the 
| State, in which cause in his own country bs has 
‘a profound interest. I said to him, “We have 
j had @ very good law. We have a law utterly be- 
j yond the condition of Boston to-day.” “Why,” 
| said be, ‘in almostevery ceuth house I find liquor 
‘freely sold. “Well, sir,” said i, “the arrange- 
|ment of politics is such in thie country that, 
| though the law is on the statute- book, it cannot be 
executed.”” ‘Cannot be executedi—we have 


till you show me that a majority of the wo-| 


We are obeying the advice. I; 


8’ in-| 


nothing like that in Englagd; we may not have as 

laws as you, but inthe present day a statute, 
made within forty years, universally, systemati- 
| cally, ostentatiously, defiantly, disobeyed, is not to 
‘be found in Great Britain.” That is a monarchy 
|that is governed by an upper ciass. There the 
| people are skulking from political responsibilities. 
‘I had to look on that picture, then on Massachu- 
setts, in the hands of a great and, as it calls itself, 
an earnest moral party, for twenty years, with 
legislation on its statute->ook of which there is not 
a record that ever there . as been made persistent 
effort to execute. Now, give me thirty thousand 
temperance votes to-morrow—I do not ask 
to be elected—give me thirty thousand tem- 
perance votes on the eighth day of Novem- 
ber. I don’t ask for a statute. You may 
keep William Claflin in the State House. But 
when the liquor-dealer reads his future in 
those thirty thousand votes he will neither take a 
lease of seven years for a thousand dollars nor 
put in a thousand dollars in fixtures. He won’t 
wish to. You say to me: How can I check the 
traffic? I will tell you: Don’t get on your knees 
to the State House. Don’t waste your moral en- 
ergies in trying to put a temperance purpose in 
the present Governor. Only go, and, like the 
hand in the scriptures, write on the record of 
Massachusetts, “The coming majority.” |Ap- 
pliuse.] Give the temperance ticket twenty, 
thirty, forty thousand votes, and you won’t have 
every old house gutted and turned into a dram- 
shop in the city ot Boston. It won’t pay. All 
over the Commonwealth the recent resolution ot 
the Republican party has so frightened the grog- 
sellers that they dare’n’t show themselvead= Oh 
yes! But if you go up and down the streets you 
will find that they have got a copy of it in their 
pockets, pledging the Republican party to favor 
iegislation against dram-shops: And vet every 
unoccupied house—if you went up to the carpen- 
ter—‘‘ What is that cellar tor?” ‘‘Lager-beer sa- 
loon.”?” “What is the rent of that parlor?’ 
“Twelve hundred dollars fur a grog-shop.” ‘‘What 
do you let that back-kitchen for?’ ‘‘Eating-sa- 
loon”’—which means drinking-saloon. All over 
the city! Give,me forty thousand votes; it will 
dry up like Jonah’s gourd. What we want is 
that the people shall read the coming purpose. 
Why, you do not suppose these men have no fore- 
sight? They will be like John Scott’s coon: 
they will come down before he fires. They only 
want to know that he is certainiy going to fire; 
that is all. What we calculate by this party is to 
show the grog-sellers of Massachusetts that the 
temperance people are in earnest, and that if they 
do not conquer the Republican party this year 
they mean to next. 

Well, we have come outside of the party. Why 
have we come outside the party? Well, a cer- 
tain wise critic, long conversant with legislation, 
a gentleman who has served them officially more 
than a dozen years, when lately he was account- 
ing the deteat of prohibitory statutes, says: ‘I think 
the prohibitionists would have stood firm if they 
had not been demoralizéd by dancing attendance on 
the Republican party.” Well, we propose giving up 
dancing attendance on the Republican party. We 
propose to avoid the danger ot being demoralized 
in the future. We mean to draw off and get 
into a wholesome atmosphere, outside the region 
of temptation, where we shall support the other, 
where we shall stand shoulder to shoulder and 
keep each other’s purpose warm. It isa great 
cause. There is not a city in this country that 
has been governed on the principles of universal 
suffrage. For twenty years, New York, ruled by 
drunkards in the hands of its own grog-shops, is 
the standing .gibe, the undeviating argument, 
which toryism in Europe offers to the American— 
you cannot govern a great city. Well, we can- 
not. I don’t blame, in one sense, the mayor and 
aldermen of the city of Boston. They hold a di- 
vided duty. The men who nominate and elect 
them take a pledge beforehand that they should 
keep their eyes so closely shut that they could 
not see a grog-shop. It was not put into the form 
of a written agreement, acknowledged before a 
justice of the peace and recorded in the registry 
of deeds; but it was just as much an honorable 
agreement; and when the mayor is elected he 
walks into the City Hall, and there stand the 
men that lifted him there, with the promise beam- 
ing out of their eyes—and there stands the statute 
that he has sworn to obey. Weil, if he dves 
his legal duty, that is what he is to do. If, like 
a gambler, he pays his debt of honor first, that is 
what he should do; and between the two, I have 
always found that the statute went by the board, 
and the tacit agreement was executed. You nev- 
er have had a mayor and aldermen in the city ct 
Boston for twenty years that were not a standing 
committee appointed by the grog-shops of the 
city. They could not have been elected if they 
had not conciliated that toree. Iam not uttering 
any libel, I am not stating any fanaticism. There 
are the Republicans; there are the Democrats. 
We will say they are both men with ideas. They 
have at least the pretense of an idea. 
ter stand three thousand grog-shops. Each one 
represents a vote, does it not? Does not it come 
nearer representing two, if I were to say that that 
solid central body of: drink represented tive thou- 
sand votes? It has not any ideas. It has a pur- 
pose; itis that the law shall be trampled under 
foot. It says to the Democrats, Give us « candi- 
date; it says to the Republicans, Give us a candi- 
date—we don’t care who he is, if you will only 
make him neutral on this point. I don’t blame 
either party. They could not do any better. 
They are obliged to succumb to wealth behind 
the criminal classes of Boston, as they do in New 
York. And one of the leading lawyers of New 
York confessed, within two years, in my hearing, 
that with a 1 filled in the second stage by tie 
votes of grog-shops, he, the largest practitioner in 
the courts, would as lief take a case and decide it 
by a throw of the die as he would by taking it 
into a New York court if it came within a hun- 
dred miles of a possibility ot a political issue. 
And that is the city of New York. That is tem- 
perance. I don’t mean to die, God willing, until 
{ have convinced the Republica: party of Massa- 
chusetts that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts Chooses to govern itself, and not be governed 
by the grog-shops of the city of Boston. [Ap- 
plause.}] ‘The farmers of Massachusetts, and not 
the liquor-dealers of its capital, are to enact its 
statutes and execute them; and they never will 
execute them under the guidance of aparty which 
pissed a temperance resolution at Worcester a few 
‘days ago: Resolved, That all legislation wisely 
adapted — wisely adapted —to check the evils 
springing from the liquor traffic will have our cor- 
dial support, and we hereby pledge ourselves to 
unite with the authorities inan honest effort for the 
enforcement of such laws as may bé devised to that 
end. You thought this a good resolution, didn’t 
you? which means temperance, don’t it? When 
that was passed that was ample reason why the pro- 
hibitionists should dissolve. Well, now, by 
mistake, friends, instead of the resolution of 
the Worcester convention, I have read you 
a resolution passed by the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association of Dealers in Liquors at the 
Parker House. The reason of the mistake was 
that if comes so near the real resolution reported 
by the Republican convention: Resolved—we ob- 
serve the liquor-dealers say that all legisia- 
tion, wisely adapted to stop the abuses springing 
from the liquor traffic will have our cordial sup- 
port, and we pledge ourselves to unite with the 
authorities in an honest effort for the enforcement 
ot the law—that is, liquor; now. see how con- 
science speaks: Resvived, That the Republican 
party favor—tiiey don’t agree to support, they 
don’t pledge themselves to execute, they don’t 
say that they will give the authorities all their 
power—tley favor—laws wisely calculated to pre- 
vent tippling and drunkenness. It would almost 
seem as if tiie same hand was in both resolutions 
—rather weak when it got into the Republican 
convention and out of the liquor-dealers’. They 
are in fayor of the suppression ot dram-shops— 
that is, they hope somebody will suppress them. 
The liquor-dealers said: ‘We will help to sup- 
press them.’’ The Republican party says that 
they are in favor of their suppression—that is, 
they hope that in the course of time Mr. Adams 
may be Governor and suppress them as tending 
to the destruction of good order and the happi- 
ness of the Co.nmonwealth. Well, my feeling is 
that if I have lived in the country twenty years 
that has been in the hands of a great party, that 
has lett every tenth house of Boston let for an 
illegal purpose, every tenth roof in this home of 
the Republican party, in its cradle, let for an ille- 
; gal grog-shop; and after twenty years of such 
; omission the party stands up in the presence of 
| the temperance body, and says: ‘Look around 
| you and trust me,” there never was more impu- 
; dence in the claim of any party to support within 
| my knowledge! 
| But the time is running away. I must pass to 
jlabor. When I speak of labor, how many do I 
| speak for? Do you know that there are two hun- 
| dred and seventeen thousand men and women that 
| aid in producing the industrial fabrics of this Com- 
;mon wealth? Do you not know that if you add to 
| them the agricultural laborers, you havea body lar- 
| ger than all the legal voters of the Commonwealth— 
| larger than all the fighting men of the Common- 
wealth? Two hundred and sixty thousand men 
{are the fighting men of Massachusetts—a hun; 
‘dred and ninety thousand is the largest vote Mas- 
_sachusettsever threw. A hundred and seventeen 
‘thousand men and women in the manufacturing 
and mining employments of Massachusetts; add 

to them sixty thousacd farmers, and you, have 
| close on to two hundred thousand men; with those 
, dependent upon them for bread, you have between 
ve aod nine liundred thousand med, according to 
| Mr. Kennedy of the census. Three quarters of the 





| Population of Massachusetts are the laboring men. | 


In the cen- | 


Last winter I went, wich to a Republi- 
can Legislature. I said to id my friends 
said to them: “We want.  quiry into the 
actual condition of the industry of Massachu- 
setts. 
the houses, the ages, the sexes, the education, the 
mortality, of the laboring class of Massachusetts. 
We want the tacts on which to go to the people. 
We propose no measure; we attack noboby; we 
claim nothing; we only ask the industrial facts of 
Massachusetts. Is the law in regard to the educa- 
tion of children, under a certain age, that are em- 
ployed, obeyed? Is tne law in regard to the treat- 
ment of children in factories obeved! We want 
aninquiry.” Theleaders of the Republican party 
flung us out the window. We said: “Give us 
$7000.” They laughed at us. We went in pri- 
vate and besought them. We said, ‘Here are 
fourteen thousand votes of the labor party. It 
claims nothing. It aubien with nobody. It 
only says, ‘We are the great mass of Massachu- 
setts men and women; let us understand this ques- 
tion and be able to argue it.”’ I spenta fortnight; 
I got down, you may say, on my knees; | begged 
of ex-members uf Congress and leading clergy- 
men, members ot the House, and said: ‘‘Grant 
us this little boon.”” They laughed at us. With 
a great effort, endeavor, a grat deal of exertion, 
I went to the outside lobby, the members who 
know something—you don’t find them in the Ley- 
islature [iaughter|—and I said to some of them: 
“Do you know what fools your friends are making 
of themselves up there? Here are tourteen thou- 
sand men, voters; here is one-half of the people 
of the State. It is the commencement of a 
new era. We want the facts.” “Well,” they 
said, “of course they are; you ought to have them. 
Itis the most arrapt tolly in the world not to con- 
ciliate yous iriends. As au act of justice it, is 
yours. As a matter of policy it is ten times 
yours.” Well, they went up-hy the State House. 
Inis Republican party, mavk yous that goes up to 
Worcester, and is indignant that anybody else 
claims the hem ot the garment of any interest in 
the industry of the Commonweaith—yes, that 
proclaims its astonishment that anyvody should 
presume tu think that there needs be any advo- 
cate of labor when they are present; this very 
Republican party—we sent up a judge and we 
sent up a general, and we sent up this man and 
the other, and they failed, and all their selfish pol- 
icy could not rouse this boasting Republican par: 
ty in the canvass to even give us seven thousand 
dollars to get. the facts on which to base leyisla- 
tion; and it was not tll the manager of some thir- 
ty votes elected by labor men in tat House and 
Senate said to the wire-pullers ot the Legislature: 
“If you want those votes, give us something; if 
you want to elect this man, and defeat that meas- 
ure, and pass that bill, and count on our tweaoty- 
four votes, give us justice.’”’ And he bougit it 
in the usual legislative traflii—vote for vote, and 
no appeal, no entreaty, no IManagement—unothing 
buta fright, nothing but alarm, could move this 
boasting party. And then these critics and the 
newspapers come to us and say: ‘‘Why don’t you 
get down on your knees «nd ask the Republican 
party fora ten-hour bill?” Weil, L sav, because 
I asked them once, not for a stone but fur a peb- 
ble, and they would not give it to me, do you sup- 
pose [| shall go to them now and ask for a luaf of 
bread¢ Point out to me; in the last twenty years, 
more than in one or two instances, the legislation 
that has ever attempted to protect labor. 

O men and women, I wish I could take you 
with me as I have travelled over New England 
for twenty years, 'ecturing on the outskirts and 
in all the great cities in every county of six States! 
I will get up long before sunrise and go down to 
the cars. ‘They are lighted. I getin. There is 
not what you would call a gentleman there. On, 
no. Poorly clad women, scantily clad men, each 
one with a tin-pail in his hand. Four, five, six 
cars, crowded long before daylight. We roll up 
to Manchester or some great city; disgorge; the 
lighted factories are-all about me like a city night. 
I come home. I yo out in another direction, per 
haps at 6 o'clock in the afternoon. I get into the 
outskirts perhaps at 20 minutes of 7. The empty 
cars are all cfuwded again, pressing in at every 
little manufacturing village 40, 50, 100, 200, till 
the long snake of 6, 8 or 10 cars rolls out into the 
country and disgorges its wearied crowd. They 
leave home at five, and get back at eight—half- 
past seven—tiave got tosup. liow much energy 
and heart and brain is lett fur Curistian love, tor 
political hopes, tor moral existence! Go with me 
downto Fall River. ‘The whole world is blaming 
Fall River for its strikes. Let me select, as 
Sterne did, a single man; got a wife and two 
children; gets up at a quarter-past five, or five, 
in the winter morning; makes his fire for ‘iis wite; 
calls them up; they breaktast, hurry off, get to the 
factory at twenty minutes after six; the husband 
gets there a little the latest. When he has been 
there an hour the youngest child comes. She 
has scrambled out of bed alone; eats what they 
have left; comes to her father’s bench tor t:im to 
fix her hair and dress and send her toschool. At 
12 o’clock the works shut’ down. Then it is din- 
Ler—three-quarters of an liour—and you must re- 
pair machinery in that time. The child comes 
back to her father; they eat the dinner; and she 
must be prepared to gu back and look as well. I 
get in at a quarter-past six, and the mill closes. 
Tue husband hurries home; finds his little girl 
has been betore him, and gathered tiie kindlings 
together. He makes the fire before his weary 
wite reaches the room, and perliaps by eight ora 
quarter past eight the toil ts through. Well, 1 
do not say that is a cruel lite (lat a human being 
should not lead; but remember, in thé touching 
line ot Burns, fitty, seventy, a hundred, three 
hundred thousand, men and women, 

“Beg from their brother man for leave to toil just 
sa" 

deem it the greatest 

greatest evil to be out of work. 

bours—how much is iett ¢ 

Men and women, we ‘want those men. 
There is the ballot-box; it rests upon them. 
What says the constitution of Massachusetts? 
Chat knowledge as well as virtue diffused gener- 
ally among the body of the people, being neces- 
sary tor the preservation of liberty—these depend 
on tbe opportunites and advantages of education. 
How much education for those? How mucii bal- 
lot-box? Am I claiming too much when I say 
that, having done all that, they deserve sume fair 
consideration in society? Do civilization and 
Christianity mean anything? If they do, that 
class deserve attention. Well-I referred to Mr. 
Mundella, who sat here the other\night when 
Tom Hughes lectured. He said th me: 
up a New York newspaper and it ; 
ratives of Fall River beg the capit 
scend to meet them and discus’ the 
reduction of labor.’ Condescend! 
said this member of that Englietf House of Com- 
mons. ‘I'he phrase struck meas curious. Wedo 
not use itin England—condescend! Why, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘for eleven years in Nottinghamshire, for sev- 
en years in Northumberland, every month six of 
the great capitalists of tne country, the iron trade, 
the hosiery trade, the cotton trade and the woolen 
trade, six men representing £100,000,000, sit there; 
delegates ot the trade’s union, who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of the browyisit there, to dis- 
cuss wages, to discuss business, discuss the neces- 
sities of the trade. What is the result? These 
men understand the necessities of trade as well as 
the capitalists. The time has been more than 
once. when these delegates themselves proposed a 
reduction of wages, educated by their monthly 
meetings, lifted up into that intelligent apprecia- 
tion of business.”’ That is England. When Fall 
River proposed to reduce her wages ten per cent. 
the operatives said: “Condescend to show me 
why.” “Take ii, or move your wife into the 
street from the tenement which I own Submit, 
or move out of my house; submit, or put your 
family into the street.” Well, the men did it. 
They walked out of the tenement; they walked 
into the street. They reduced their pay. They 
wentto Valley Force and said: ‘‘Can | have em- 
ployment?’ “Sign tie register.” He signs it. 
‘We know you; no use for you.” He goes to 
another mill. “Sign the register.”’” “Why, we 
don't want you.” He goes to Providence. “Can 
I have work?” ‘Yes, sign the register.” ‘We 
don’t want you;’’ and so, having taken the man 
by the throat, dictated to him the worth of his la- 
bor, turned his family into the street, and then fol- 
lowed him with the ban of exclusion, the capital- 
ist then sends upto the Legislature and says: 
‘“AmI not all right? Is there any slavery in New 
Englandt”’ 


biessing to get it, the 
Fourteen jong 







condescend!” 


‘URDAY, OOTOBER 


We want to know the wages, the health, | 


that will 





| wealth of Massachusetts a conscience 
| protect three-quarters of its citizens. 
| Well, [know the way we have been attacked be- 
| cause we did that little log-rolling in the [egisla- 
ture, and procured our bureau. The leading Re- 
| publicans have been attacking a friend of mine— 
Mr. Cummings—respecting pecuniary aid tor the 
labor cause. Although it 1s a quarter-past nine I 
want to say a word on that, and then I will close. 
| The lobby svstem of the United States is an estab- 
j lished institution. I do not like it. I wish we 
| could put legistation back where it was forty vears 
| ago if you cannot turn the tide to-day, for the Leg- 
| islature is only a nucleus around which is gathered 
| the greater power of the lobby. Vanderbilt and 
| Drew run the State of New York. The Camden 
}and Amboy Railroad runs the State ot New Jer- 
sey. In Massachusetts we have had one great 
commander-in-chief, for the last twenty years, of 
the lobby forces. [tis Mr. Bird of Walpole. He 
and hisclub are the great lobbying nucleus of 
Massachusetts. They meet ata grog-shop, just 


o'clock. And ifthe Republican press wants to 
know the programme, and what the orators mean 
by the abolition of the grog-shop and the rum- 
shop, they mean, among other tings, the abolition 
ot just such an institution as that under which the 
Bird Club meets. Now, these gentlemen have 
command of large funds. ‘They have the salaries 
of the officers ot the State. Such men can lobby, 
as itis said. respectably. They can set upanews- 
paper for the nonce. They can concentrate $59,- 
000 on a measure. They can fee the best lawyer 
in this State. They can put within the reach of 
legislative influence all the largest influences of 
civilization. I say itiswrong. I think the sya- 
tem inherently wrong. But I say also that the 
party that lobbies: by alarge newspaper and an 
honorable profession, that takes the great forces 
of society and concentrates themyon tie Leygisla- 
ture, does exactly the same tht which a poor 
man, with no ten thousand dotlars in his pocket, 
does when he accepts his hotel bill in order to be 
present iu the city’ of Boston and gives his judg- 





newspaper does by the types. One man does it by 
wholesale, and the other by retail. But there is 
no essential difference. [repudiate the whole sys- 
tem; but when aclub meets a whole week to mo- 
nopolize Massachusetts; when it has behind it, as 
Mr. Secretary C.ux has shown us by his protest,a 


per cent. on tne salaries of incumbents, aud does 
the matter by wholesale, they are just as guilty, 
exactly, employed in the same way, as the one, two, 
three or four men whose judgment is relied upon 
in any particular case, sent tor from up-country, 


is no difference. Now, Mr. Bird has undertaken, 
in a newspaper published in this very wav, by 
the tunds of his triends, to libel the gentleman 
whose name I justalluded to. An editor of 


a newspaper wields an immense power.  flard- 
ly anything can oppose it. It speaks every 
day to ten thousand people. He can crush 


any one of you by a series of articles, and unless 
you have athousand or two spare dollars to go 
into court and face him, you have got to submit. 
It is one of the tyrannies of the press. I have felt 
it for thirty years, and in my own person have 
trampled it under toot and indignantiy spurned it. 
{Piattorm applause.] But all the more does it rest 
upon an honorable inan in such a chair tosee to it 
thathe uses this unlimited power justly, intelli- 
gently, honorably, with proper regard tor the 
rights of his fellow-citizens. Whoever sins against 
any one of these conditions 1s an assassin. Mr. 
Bird, day atter day, has published this charge 
against my friend, and, when applied to tor the 


the name, I[ pronounce that to be the most das 
tardly assassination. [General applause | 
head of a press guilty of such a transgression of 
the laws of honorable and gentlemanly conduct is 
infinitely more infamous than Mr. Cummings 
would be if he were guilty of twice what Mr. Bird 
charges upon him. i speak in behalf of the un- 
protected millions of the Commonwealth against 
the irresponsible power of the press. I say that 


tool, in the language ot Alexander Pope, 
“Willing to wound and yetafraid to strike,’ 


veal his name, the hisses of the Commonwealth 
ot Massachusetts from Berkshire to Barnstable 
would Visit his name everlastingly.. I know oi 


this that the only approach that was made 
to any member of the labor party last winte: 
to actually purchase a vote four so muct: money 
—the price named written out in black letters on 


this very Mr. Bird of Walpole, the great command- 
er-in-chief of the lobby of Massachusetts. I say 
so much in detense of the man who has not the 
means to invoke the professional protection ot 
Massachusetts; and the dastard who assails him 
knows it. [Applause. ] 

{he hour warns me, although I have not finish- 
ed this subject, that I have exhausted your pa- 
tience,and | leave it. It the Republican party 
chooses to take up these great issues, itis well. If 
it will unfurl the banner which it litted —free labor 
—I hope its power will endure forever. But if, 
concentrating its sympathies on a single race, it. 
refuses to take charge of the great expanse of 
humanity; if, having ministered tor twenty years 
to. justice, it turns its back on righteousness and 
temperance, let it fear the judgment to come. 
For the earnest men of Massschusetts will cer- 
tainly provide a successor personitying that par- 
ty asa great personal leader. I siiouid say of it 
as Browning-said of a similar case: 


‘We shall march prospering, not through his pres- 
Songs will inspire us not from his lyre; [ence ; 
Deeds will be done while he boasts his quiessence; 
Still bidding crouch where the rest bid aspire; 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen; 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves. 

God save tie people! oh God of mercy, when 
Not colleges, not steeples, not parties, rule, but 
men. 
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Mr. Phillips’s Lecture. 


This effort, on Tuesday evening, furnished Mr. 
Phillips abundant opportunity to demonstrate the 
wisdom of organizing separate parties against the 
Republican without the necessity of answering 
the criticisms of siindry correspondents, editors, 
and others. He preferred, however, with the 
first to combine the latter task; and, we regret to 
add, in a spirit that savored of extreme personal 


made upon himself as a political leader. We 
should be the last to make complaint, either of the 
manner or matter of thie response, had there been 
that justice to his opponents which he so often 
claims, but which, alas! in this effort, was a» lit- 
tle yielled. Mr. Phillips proclaimed that he was 
‘out on a voyage of adventure,” and we should 
judge, indped, that he had neither fact nor reliable 
authority us guides for his mental voyaging. 

In the first place, passing over all his arraign- 
mént of the Republican organization as a party 
with butoone idea—that of territorial limitation, 
as he said—he was unjust to “Warrington,” in 
making a bitter attack upon him for wards he nev- 
er uttered, and which Mr. Phillips could easily 
have learned never were uttered. Next, he was 
unjust in his allusions to Gov. Claflin, from whom 
he has withdrawn personal intercourse because 
he was one of nine Councillors who, with Gov. Bul- 
lock}thought the law should take its course in the 
matter of the execution of Edward Green. Gov. 
Claflin had no more responsibility iu that execu- 
tion than any other member of the Council, yet 


of Edward Green,’ and in this address intimates 
that he cannot consult with him because of that 





Only think of these ‘impudent Crispins, who 
actually adopted a provision that they would not! 
teach men theirtrade. Aye, the lesson you teach | 
us it shall exact, and it shall go hard if you do not} 
better the instruction. Whence come the exclu- | 
sion, the despotic policy, of the Crispins? It comes | 
irom the counting-room. The lesson was bor-| 
rowed trom capital. Now, what du you propose? | 
But I would weicome the English plan of arbitra- | 
tion, if the capitalists of New England were only 
as wise—I will not say as humane—as those of Old 
England; if they would say to labor: ‘You have 
hours to sell, we have labor;”’ it they would only | 
educate labor into the intricacies of business. | 
They won't. There is one ather great schaol 
open in America. It is politics, better than schools, 
wiser than colleges, keener than the pulpit. De- | 
Tocqueville said, when he journeyed through the | 
country: “I know your colieges, I have seen your! 
schools, but there are two tnings that teach your} 
people better than the whole of them. One is the 
jury-box and the other is the ballot-box.” We) 
would have summoned them to the arbitration to/ 
compare notes and arrange the settlement. We 
no summon you to the ballot-box, and by the; 
wweight of overwhelming numbers we will yet! 





decision, of which certainly only one-ninth part 
belongs to the Governor !°%. 


in this instance! Then Mr. Phillips is unjust to 
the Republican majority of the jast Legislature in 
saying that when he and his labor friends wanted 
an appropriation for developing tle results of la: 
bor in this State, they were ‘‘flung out of the win- 
dow.’”” We don’t know with whom Mr. Phillipe 


we do know that they never appeared before the 
Finance Commitiee o. the House, the only budy 
that could hear their request with any power to 
aidthem. And this committee, without any con- 
ference with Republicans ‘‘outside,’’ and unaware 
of any pressure from inside or without, did, after 


they provided for the salaries of the Labor Bureau | 


officers, insert a clause giving $5000 for the object . 
Mr. Phillips says be almost got down on his knees | 
to secure without ever hearing or seeing that 


off of Washington street, every Saturday, at two | 


ment aad opinion and consideration exactly as the | 


commission of two per cent. or five per cent. or ten | 


and their bills paid that they may ve here. There | 


authority upon which he states it, refused to give | 


The | 


the man who hides himself behind Mr. Bird as his | 


—he knows that if his, tool in the press should re- | 


what 1 affirm, and I go turther; I add ty ! 


white paper—was an intimation trom a friend ot : 


annoyance, not to say anger, at the comments 


he calle him, in street conversation, ‘‘the murderer | 


Alas! for human dif- | 
terences if the results are t» be so remote as | 





22. 4876. 


| the while the wery first proper step to be taken in 
the matter! 

Lastly, Mr. Phillips is preéminently and cruelly 
unjust to Mr. Bird individually, and te the zen- 
tlemen, many of them trom other States, who oc- 
casionally share his company at dinner at Young's 
Hotel on Saturday afternoons, collectively. Of 
these dinners it need only be said that they are 
informal gatherings ot friends, to whose circle 
any one is welcome who feels drawn thither by 


social, personal or political sympathies, and who | 


is under no obligation to remain, or come again, 
if the jecompany is not to his mind. They are 
without rales or organization, and each visitor 


Pays for his own dinner as he would at any | 


rescaurant. The implication that such an 
assembly can levy assessments on the of- 
fice-holders of the State, for any ‘purpose, 


is not only false in spirit and false in fact, but su- 
premely absurd. Mr. Paillips himself has more 
than onée sought to have his friends introduced 


at this dinner-table, or its influence gained for a 


| favorite object, and his request has always been 
| gladly respected. Why, then, seek to give the 


| impression that this ‘‘Bird’s Club,” popularly so- 


| called, is a vast controlling and black-mailing in-§ 


stitution in the politics of Massachusetts? Oaly 
of course to lighten the burden that unhappily 
rests upon the shouldefs of friend, Mr. 
Cummings,’’ who is charged with receiving mon 
| ey from the Hartford and Erie lobby-agents, last 
| winter, for assisting in the passage of the loan-bill 
in behalf of that road! And, to strengthen this 
| insinuation against Mr. Bird, Mr. Phillips dues 
not hesitate to say that the ‘only approach” that 
| was made to any member of the labor-party last 


“his 


| winter to purchase a vote tor money was by an 
| intimate friend of Mr. Bird—a charge that has 
| been made before, though not so publicly, by 
him, and which Mr. Bird, fn a letter to Mr. Pii- 
lips, asked, in the manliest language that a man 
can address to one professing the good of the 
State, should be demonstrated to its fullest sylla- 
| ble, promising his own hearty cooperation in the 
| task, but which Mr. Phillips, over his own signa - 
eated in the most contemptuous manner! 


oo 





It. 
yret to say of a man that we so respect— 
| indeed, love—as we do Mr. Phillips, that ge tear 
his candidacy tor otlice has bro git him little 
| peace-of mind, with no Sere. Se power; 
and that the criticisms of his opponents have lost 
him his usual diserimioation. © As a commentator 
upon public events, without political responsibili 
ty, his strictures upon inen and measures were 
often salutary, if not always well considered. Asa 
candidate for office, obliged to state his position and 
defend it, especially a position which asks votes 
(where he has never had any to give) from two 
diverse and wholly unsympathetic parties (the 
representatives of one of which, associated with 
himself on the ticket, he must ignore if he votes 
at all), he is beset by too many inzongruities for 
1ose politicians who are 
ganization and therein 
| do their retormatory work. He has learned that 
| though his grand utterances for liberty for a lite 
time have been received with gratitude by the mass 
| of the Republican party, yet, when he enters the 
lists as the lefder of new organizitions against 





| the quiet observation of 
content to belong to one” 


men otas pure lives and worthy national repute 
as his own who are among the honored members 
of the uld, his declarations ot theory and fact will 
| not pass unchallenged. Besides,‘the free criti 

cism of some of his labor-refurm associates has 
| not been welcome to him; but he should not be 
so credulous as to take them into his confidence. 
| These vexations are part of the fate of all who ge: 
| prominently into the whirl of polities. Weadvise 
| Mr. Phillips to accept this inevitable destiny with 
| good-nature if he means to become a politician; 
| and, above all things, endeavor to be jus! to 
those who do not agree with him. 


MINOK MATTERS. 


| 
| 
| Tue Woman Surrrade Avprrss.—The Wo- 





man-Suffrage State Central Committee fiave is- 
| sued an address to their friends, (for which we 
| have not room, we regret to say,) giving the re 
sult of their memorialzing parties and question 
ing candidates. They state that the Republican 
Convention recognized the principle of woman. 
suffrage by admitting two women as delegates, 
and it came within a change of 29 votes of adont 
ing the principle as a part of the Republican plat- 
form. The Democratic Convention simply post 
poned the question. Among the candidates who 
have been questioned, Gov. Claflin expressly in 
dorses woman-sulfrage, as do several others on the 
various State tickets. Ths committee, theretore, 
come to the conclusion that it is best fur the par- 
ty they represent to make no nominations, but 
for their friends to make up eae his own ticket 
trom the candidates already betore the people 
In this connection, we may add that Mrs. Mary 
E. Sargent, of Chestnut street, publishes a card 
saying :— ; 

The late convantion on woman-suffrage put my 
nanie on the list of its State Central Committee. 
Wholly disapproving the spirit of that conveation 
and the policy it proposes, I cannot serve on that 
committee, and request that my name be dropped 
irom it. s 
—which sounds like a disappointment, and, if an 
inference is permissible, that it represents Mr. 
| Phillips’s feelings at not receiving a nomination 
| trom the women’s convention. 


| 








Tae Pronisitionists ExpLarnsina!—Our pro- 
hibition friends, shown the absurdity of claiming 
more for their platform than the Republican party 
yielded, are hastening to retrieve their error. 
Below is theircircular. It may be a sufficient in- 
terpretation of the resolutions for Messrs. Trask 
and Hodges, but we think the public will prefer 
the convention should make the platforny, and not 
those gentlemen, however “sound’’ or skiliful:— 

To the Voters of Massachusetts.—It is said by a 
portion of the press that the Repubiican aud Pro- 
| nibitory plattorms are equally opposed to ‘‘dram- 
| shops,” and are therefure nearly identical I 
j eltuer party seeks to hide itselt under a specious 
| form of words, if deserves no support troin hon- 








' rebel States on the solid foundation of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. Besides these heroic 
achievements, which cannot be forgotten so long 
as men throb in sympathy with human rights, the 
Republican party has provided homesteads for the 
needy; it has built a Pacific Railroad, binding 

| two oceans together; it has by honest payment 
reduced the enormous national debt entailed by 
the rebellion, and at the same time it has reduced 

| taxation. If a political party is to be judged by 
| what it has done, then may the Republican party 
| tearlessly ask your vote. But there is another 

'reason for your continued sup; ort. The whole 

work of reconstruction ani the establishment of 

‘equal rights is still disputed and assailed by the 

; Democratic party. I might quote resolutions and 

| woris ot orators showing how they still hold out. 

| Repudiators of the national debt, they would re- 
pudiate all that has been done for the national 
union and for that equality before the law which 

{13 One of our greatest triumpiis and safeguards. 
Pais is enouge. Unt! this new form of repudi- 

ation Is extinguished there is ueed of the Repub- 
cate party. So long as anybody assails the 

| Decl union of Lndependence the Republican party 
clunot Cease Us patriot labors. It is toolish to 
unagine Chat (Cuis great party, consecrated to 
human rigits, can die. It will live as long as 
people cherish these sublime truths, declared by 
our fathers, of which itis the representative and 
yuardian, Itsy special work will be always to 
stand by the natiou in its uoity and by the people 
in their rights. For suca a party there can be.no 
decay. Men who | vow address may grow old, 
out the Republican party will be ever young. 





In this passage the Senator has given us a grand 
vew motto—" Stand by the natior in its unity and by 
We, and all Repub- 
licaus, will accept it.—Ex-Gov. Hawley of Conn. 


ad 


+} } : -* 
ihe people in their rights! 





tollowed in a speech of about three-quarters of an 
He discussed 
(.e financial questions, paid his respects to the 
ptttoria of the Democrats, urged the necessity of 
AXatiou to pay tue national debt, an! advocated 
He was followed by San- 


iour, Wiicl Was cordiaily received. 


i discriminatiag tariff. 
vor Wilson, in a short speech, mixing a detense 
ot tue party. J. UW. Harris ot North ‘aroliaa 
closed the meeting with an address on political 
matters in his State. Ue contended that the 
revel spirit was stiil alive there, and taat Repub- 
cans in the South aad North need to work hard 


yet. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
: : é 
, All the present Congressmen for this State have 


been renominated for election—and all will be 
chosen. 





It really seems to be true that Gov. Morton de- 
clines to take the misslon to England, now that 
the Indiana Legis.ature would be likely to elect a 
Democratic successor. : 

A capital candidate for Councillor has been pre 
sented to Suffolk county in Jonas Fitch of Bos- 
ton. He has sagacity, experience, self-relian ce, 
ind inflexible honesty, and is a self-made man of 
the best kind. 


Mr. Bird and a few friends have been absent for 
tea days in the Adirondack woods. Ue will prob- 
ably return to-day, and we may reasonably expect 
he will soon have a tew words of admonition to 
Mr. Phillips tor the unwarrantable misrepresenta- 
tion of him in his recent lecture. 

The Worcester Mechanics’ Associati mm, after 
months ot controversy over the matter, finally 
voted, 73 to 73, not to accept the portrait of Wen- 
tell Philips, procured last winter and presented to 
the association by the Bay State shoemakers, as 
compensation for their use of the hall for a ball. 


South Carolina held a State and Congressional 
election on Wednesday, but, owing to the peculiar 
election jaw of the State, the result cannot be 
The contest wis between 


Known for a week. 


the Republican and 


tormer headed by Robart K. Scott for Governor 


“union retorm”’ parties, the 


and the other by R. Bo Carpenter. 

Maine, Vermont, North Carolina, Pennsyiva- 
nia, Onno, fadiana, Lowa, Neoraska, Gresoa and 
Mississippi have alroaly elected members of the 
next Congress, eighty-two inail, and the net Dam- 
erate gain in this number is just six, a very in- 
signiticant gain indeed, atter the great boasts of 
tue Democrats a few months ago. 

Phe most important question, not of a political 
sharacter, submitted to our citizeas for many vears, 
Is (he deceptince or rejection of the act relating to 
tpublic park in Boston. This act was passed last 
spring, subject lo acceptiice by two-thirds of the 
iegil voters voting at the State election in No- 
vember, We hope it will be overwhelmingly fa- 
vored. 

Phe city committee on fire-alarms havo been 
MF this week ty Troy and elsowtere, with 3599 
in their pockets, to discover the right kind of betle 
tu hang in They 
went under authority of a vote of both branches 
Let us hope they pu'led no improper bells while 
vbsent, and will appear in no bell-shaped hats 
hereafter. 


tie towers of Dorchester. 


Ex-Secretary Wells, in the Galaxy for Novem 
ber, hasan interesting article on the “Ralief of 
Fort Sumter,” in which he demonstrates pretty 
Secretary Seward was io the 
sonfi lence of the Southern rebels at tho beginning 
2 the Lincoln administration and thwarted the 
purpase to succor that fort when so hard preased 


ronclusiveiy that 


under Major Anderson. 

Our trieal Edward A. White (who is always 
loing kindly acts) shows us the fruits of his ex- 
tellent husbandry at * Willow Cottaz+,” Dorches- 
ter district, in simples of *D ishess” paars, one of 
which weighs 13 12 ounces! and of “Buena de 
Anjous,”’ very exquisite in flavor, and the delizht 
yx tne ladies. If any other friend thinks ha ean 
rival such fruit as tnis, wa will willingly act as 
umpire in the case. 


Never were the breezus of the bay more de- 
lighttul and health-givins than now; and the dif- 
ferent lines of stermers are manifesting that oom. 
petition which ia the life of trale. The enterpris- 
ing Mr. Litchfield does the handsoma thing io 
putting on the “‘Ifarrison’’ at this season, to run 
from Boston to Hingham, for tan cents a passen- 
ger, while the other liue, in running for nothings 
in order to cut under him, is public-spirited— 
and perhaps sotmgthing more. 






Since the Trem) emple meeting in May, 





| est men. The Prohibitory party states its object 
in these worde:—" We aim at the extinctiva of the 
| entire dram-stop system, National and State.”’ 
| These woris were thought to be sufficiently 
| plain. If tuere be plainer words, tue party 
| wishes to use dem, and to that end we are di. | 
, rected by vote of our committee to say— | 
| let. That ‘‘we aim at the extinction” of the} 
! wholesale traffic that supplies tue retail part of the | 
| system. | 
| id. ‘We aim at the extinction” of 
tratfic—bar, table and private room. 
| 3d. “We aim at the extinction” of beer-shops 
| and groggeries that sell over the bar. 
| We aim at the “‘entire’’ system, of which these 
| are parts. Using other if not plainer words, we 
| aim to restore the prohibitory law of 1309. 
in national iegislation, we aim at two special! ob- | 
_ jects:— 
lst? Lo place imported liquors in the same ie- 
| gal position with domestic tiquors, whether inside 
| or outside of the original package. 
2d. We aim at! the extinction of the entire 
dram-shop system in the District of Columuia, 
and in ail territories and places under tie special | 
' jurisdiction of the national government. 
Evipwacet Trask, Chairman, | 
S. W. Hopaes, Secretary, 
| Prohibitery State Central Committee. | 


the hotel 


} 











1334, wien Mr. Puiilips crowdet of the plat- 
form while soetking by M>-. Garrison, we have 
held to the opinion that nothing more discredita- 
ble was ever sveo 10 &@ Caucus of political hacks; 
but Mr. Poillips’s misrepres ‘ntasons of Gov. Claf 
ho, F. W. Bird, and the Repibicia party geae- 
rally, on Tuesday evening last, will go into the 
shameful category of similar doings by nen regard 
ed as above @ucir littienesses. 

The occasion where it was ‘male imperative” 
for Wendell Phillips to speak to G>vernor Claflin 
was atthe marriage of General Batier’s daughter 
at Lowell, where the Governor and tue guberna- 
torial candidate by som@ accideat were put into 
tie same pew. A wag says that Wendell has not 
been in achurch siace tits disaster.— ['ranscript, 


Oh tust occasion Mr. Paillips not only “spoke” 
to the (sovernor, but had a tull halt-hour’s con- 
versation wit him on general topics, and indicat- 
ed the very least possible repugnance to his -asso- 
ciate, whose company he was by no means impel- 
led to tolerate, as fe entere 1 the pew (and others 
were vacant) after thea Governor was seated! 


Gov Claflin’s teeth mast chitces like one of his 


A Favnevuit Haz Gataexine.—The first grand | patent shoe-peg zers a3 ie Coutempiat-s the fearful 


Republican rally of the campaign took place at! 


/ and his friends consorted at the State House, but Faneuil Hall, Saturday evening, when the build- 


Jack-o-lantern set up in Music ifail by Wendeli 


Paillips. That accomplisuel orator has been so 


long accustomed to dety threats an! the powers 


ing was crawded with an enthusiastic gathering. ofStright that it must seem a little strange to him 


' Senator Sumner presided, and opened the meeting | ' Attempt the 


+ intimidation ot others. One of the 


| most unlooked-for teatures of this rather sul 
w cl whica he made a general de- | goa te ee ee 
ith a speech, in whic & | effort of Mr. Paillips is his foat boast of “cut- 


fense of the Republican party. 
other excellent things :— 4 
One word in reply to those who insist that the 
Republican party has done its work, aod, there- | 
tore, may die. Nothing is more absurd. 
done a great and ever-memorable work, bui :nuch 
remains to be done. 
rebeilion waged by slavery; it has secured equal 


He said, among | ting’ the Governor. 
jtv iook for unreleating satire and plain-spoken 
| hard-iits frog Wendell Vuillips, but “little digs” 
and the petty meannesses of self-conceit are new 
It has | Weapons in his armory.—Sprinzfield Republican. 


We have been accustomed 


It is learned from official sources that Commis- 


t t BR 
It has pat down vierrible | 4i..oe Delano has been formaliy tendered the 


gentleman on the subject, though he spent, as he rights at the ballot-box and in courts without dis- | Place of Secretary of the Interior, and that he 


make it evident that there is in the Common-| tells us, a fortnight in the business, and forgot all | uoction in color; 


% 


and it has reconstructed the; has 


ted; that Secretary Cox will retire aa 
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2 2 3s coneet ’ ” 46 > 6&6 - ‘ | : OOTH. ..6- 060 cohen wneqas < 
about the twentieth of November. It is | herd’s Rendezvous, The Shepherdess,” “Fa- viduals but as a company—ar one. Only those drawing and painting (from objects) after Nov. lst. Mr. J.u. SuLwre Meg oateawas oo may Sar pre 


that Deputy-\’ommissioner Douglass, of Pennsyl-. miliar Chat,” ‘‘Cattle Ruminating,” and “ Willow 


vania, will b> promoted. to the place of Commis- 
sioner, and that Mr. Parnell, now in the Secretary 
of the Treasury's offi-e, will be Deputy Commis- 
sioner vice Douglass promoted. 

The Universalist Stuta Convention, which met 
at Pivmouth the present week, elected upon its 
Board of Directors, ‘irs. Mary aA. Livermore 
and Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. Considerable opposi- 
tion was made to te election of these ladies by 
the Rev. Mr. Cnambre, and others, and the choice 
of officers wis postponed two or three hours to 
afford an opportunity ‘to concentrate the anti-wo- 
man forces; but taey were finally beaten by a 
large majority ; and we observe that the Rev. Mr. 
Chambre, for some reason or other, was wholly 
left off the iist of permanent officers of this influr 
ential body. 

The Tribune thinks Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the cel2brated Indian divine, should be invited to 
America. Mr. W. H. Channing was recently 
the bearerof an invitation to Mr. Sen, trom the 
committee in charge of the Horticultural Hall 
Sunday afternoon lectures, to take part in tie 
third series of this course, waich opeas the second 
Sunday in January. It is rumored, however, 
that Mr. Sen has been obliged to return.to India. 
The closing lecture of this series will be given by 
Mr. R. W. Emerson. What with these lectures, 
and those of Mr. Murray, Mr. Brooks, and the 
evangelical course to come, there is aa encourag- 
ing awakening of religious iaterest in this Vicinity. 


1 


The Lyceum course opened on Wednesday even- 
ing grandly by a lecture fram Anna Dickinson, 
on “Joan of Are,” areportof which we siall give 
in our next. Anna had the honor tv appear before 
the frst Boston audience ot her season attired in 
a black-silk dress, nelicved at the waist, neck and 
elbows by scarlet of the same material. About 
~her neck was a jaunty collar, a modest but rich 
necklace, upon her wri-ts were bracelets, and her 
well-shaped fingers rejoiced in the ornamentation 
of diamond and otier rings. Her styleo’ hair, as 
upon previous occasions. was of the free-anLeasy, 
young men-of-eigiiteen*style, short, carelessly and 
yet carefully arranged, an? her eye possessed un- 
wonted sparkle and intelligence. On reaching 
the platforn she deliberately surveyed the audi- 
ence for sgm¢ time, and, the eleventh-hour strag- 
glers merit become settled in theft seats, she 
proceeded. } ? 

A correspondent, ‘‘R. L. C.,” criticizes our state- 
ment that ‘it would not be very unjust to make 
the {life insurance] co.upanies guarantee the in- 
aurance in every case they accept,” and asks 
whether we do not think turther legislation is re 
quired “for the protection of life companies 
against the parties who get their insurance by 
misrepresentation, and untrue and deceptive state- 
ments or answers to questions in the applications.” 
Unquestionably companies are most wofully im-| 
posed upon and dece.ved, and, as matters are now, | 
they should be protected to the full; but our | 
point is that the burden of proof of identity, | 
health and character siiould be placed upon tie | 
companies—in other words, that they should take | 
no one for insurance that they did not know was | 
worthy in every respect their confidence. This | 
would reduce the number of risks, possibly of 
profits; butit would avoid litigation and scandal, | 
and make every honest policy-holder feel sure 
his money would go to his heirs. 


” 





Business Notes. 

Measrs. G. W. Carnes & Co. are all prepared 
for tasteful and durable outfits for boys, for the 
present and coming season. They are always 
ready at 43 Summer street. 

Measrs. Bizelow, Kennard & Co. were fortu- 
nate in getting from Paris, betore it was beleag- 
vered, a large assurtment of French clocks, 
brenzes and jeweiry, which they are now exhibit- 
ing to their patrons, 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker this week 
eall attention to their Winter overcoats and men’s 
winter underelothing, both which have merits 
that will be fully demonstrated by an inspection 
éf the goods. We advise a call, 

The November number of the Nursery is an ad- 
mirable one, in which we know not whether | 
most to admire*the stories, the verses, or the pic- 
tures—all so capita'ly suited to the tastes they are 
designed to please. Mr. Shorey is a most judi- 
cious publisher. 

“Oak Hail” properly alludes to the kindly men- | 
tion made by the newspapers generally of its ef- 
forts to benefit the public. This is only the truth. 
For excellent garments, at a low price, it has tor 
thirty years, and over, had a name renowned all 
over New England. Its reputation during all this 
while has been most creditably maintataoed. 

Mesars. Bradtord & Agthony, giving close at- 
tention to the wants of the public in the gutlery 
line, are now prepared to present an aseortment 
of table and other ware that win approval at the 
glance. For beauty and tloish thew recent open- 
ings have never been excelled. 

The black-walnut furniture of which Meesra. 
Beal & Hooper make a specitity is just about the 
handeomweet set-out a housekeeper can have— 
and cheap ae well as handsoure—tastetul, durable, 
and adapted to any apartment, whatever the 
walls or carpeting. It is all of their own manu- 
facture, and will command attention at the slight: 
est guze. 

Messrs. Crosby, Morse and Foss, with their 
specialties of Ekegren watclies and Gorham ware, 
and a general assortment of superb jewelry goods, 
are in good order tor wedding and holiday gitts. 
Their elegant establishment is well arranged for 
the most successtul purchase, and their dealing 
ever a source of pleasure to buyers. 

Messrs & Brooks, who have the 
same atyle of popular store at 146 Main street 
Worcester, as at 37 and 3) Temple place, in this | 
city, have laid in the tullest stock ot hats, cloaks, | 
and general goods for ladies’ wear for fall and 
winter that can probably be found \in this city. 
One price regulates all their eales, and the fabrics 
are of the first quality. Itis not singulir that 
guch astore should be well tilled coustantly. 

Of our booksellers, no one has a more charac. 
teristic stock than Messrs. H. A. Brown & Co. 
At their.commodious chambers on Treaont street 
will be found one vast assortment of elegant 
books—iluetrated superbly, bound with taste, and 
representing every phase of human knowledge. | 
Many of these were published for special pur- | 
Poves, others xe holiday gitis, more in serial form, 
bot all have been selected with a view of present- | 

lng what may be termed, using an art phrase, the | 
genre issues of both hemispheres. Mr. Brown, | 
himself a gentleman of fine taste, knows instinc- | 
tiveiy a hacdsome volume, and he seeks such for | 
a peculiar trade, which he bas been particulariy , 
fortunate in securing. He has besides the agen- 
cies of some of the ret publishers of the worid. | 
Hie prices ere always cousiderate, and his roome | 
well worthy a visit. 


Cushman 


Literary Notes. 


Littell & Gay have just issued the bound vol- | With she suceesories of acting, tor we cannot bring 





_— 


| Brook,’’ and are executed in the hizhest style of 
| lithographic art. Mr. Cole pursued his studies 
| as an artist in Europe, receiving the best instruc- 
| tion, and is possessed of a most excellent reputa- 
tion. He was originally, we believe, a lithograph- 
| ic artist, which accounts for the thoroughly supe- 
/rior manner in which the subjects are drawn on 
the stone, while in <he printing they are perfec- 
tion itself. This number is to be followed by se- 
lections from the works of other artists, and when 
| completed, tie album will bga treasury of Ameri- 
can art which sbould be i oo hands of all lovers 
| of the beautiful. The work is tor sale by all our 
| art-dealers. 
Messrs. Prang & Co. have also just published 
: in chromo an excéllent portrait of the Rev. [lenry 
| Ward Beecher, for which there will doubtless be 
la good demand from his many admirers. It will 
| be: sold by canvassers only, G. M. Smith & Co. 
| of this city having the agency for most of the 
| New England States. 

One of the most attractive sights” to people 
promenading Washington street is a gem of a 
picture in the window of 298, being a painting 
suggested by Dexter Smith’s vell-known poem, 
Lentitled ‘‘Clouds of Nigbt,”’ by George L. Brown, 
the distinguished iandscave artist. It is a picture 
that will bear much study. 








Music Notes. 
GOOD BYE To TH#ODORE THOMAS. 
Cheodore Tiomas’s entertaining series of con- 
certs closed Saturday evening. The Beethoven 
matinee was largely atten jed, and gave general sat- 
istaction. Tie opening symphony, No 8, in F, was 
admirably performed. Miss Mehlig’s rendering 
of the 5th concerto was, as always, faultless in all 
three movements; but the adagio was particular- 
ly sweet and touching. The overtures were very 
brilliant, the whole programme, in fact, most ac- 
ceptable, though we could not but regret the sub- 
stitution, in tue second part, of the septette, “by re- 
quest,” for the sonata for piajo and violin. Bat 
we hope that, and many other good things, are in 
store for us when, at no very distant day, we trust, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Thomas orchestra will 
be with us again. — 

The evening performance had for its gem Mr. 
Eugene Weiuer’s solo on the flute, which gained 
an encore, with a partial repetition, Strauss's 
polka-mazurka was very bewitching, and Liszt’s 
concert. tor piano No. 1, E dat, and Reitz’s concert 
overture, op.7, were given with ravishing success. 
The musicians and their admirable conductor re- 
tired amid the warm plaudits of the large audience, 
leaving hope and ambition to stir the hearts of 
listeners and resident perturmers as they recall the 
great success of this series of concerts. 

LISZT’S PIANO-CONOERTO IN “‘A. 

Of this performance by/I'n »u4s’s orchestra, Mr. 
Dwight, in the Journal of Music, gives this vivid 
description: ‘‘The Liszt concerto had never been 
played in this country before. -It is a most ex- 
traordinary work, exceptional, fantastical and puz- 
zlingas to any unity of plan; abounding in unique, 
now wiid, now beautiful, details; exceedgngly dif 


ficult both for pianist and for orchestra, more like 
a long and fitful orchestral fantasia, with florid, fit- 
ful pianotorte accompaniment, than a concerto in 
the usual sense. First rial, mystical, fleeting 
snatches of strange harmony, sprinkled over or- 
chestra and keyboard like showers ypon the sea; 
then (in what order we can scarce remember) the 
most deep and dark and dismal of all tuneral 
marches, with a great bell tolling in the basa of the 
piano; long spelis of restless and self-torturing so- 
hiloguy; screaming climaxes, “after the Wagner 
model; oft-returning storms of a demoniac Celtic 
fury; erquisite bright fancies, most original, but 
gone in & moment; moments of heroic temper; 
now and then of peace and sweetness, but still 
with soinething sinister and Mephistophelian peep- 
ing in—and so on, to what purpose? But taking 
each detail singly, what rare beauties, what daz- 
zlinz, strange effects, there were! The magician 
seems to have got you in his deep rock cavern, 
and to throw down to you now this, now that, 
strange, glittering lump ot ore or crystal, calling 
out: ‘Now, whatdo you think of that?’ For the 
pianist to execufe the flashing fragments as they 
teil to her turn required all the powers ef a con- 
summate virtuoso, such as Miss Melilig possesses 
in the highestdegree that we have yet witnessed 
nere; and in point of virtuosity this was thus far her 
crowuiug effort; the triumph was complete.”’ 


” 


Dramatic Notes. | 
THB “GLOBE.’’ 

The usual week of good houses to witness 
*Monte Cristo,” with the superb acting of Fech- 
ter, Wallack, andthe others of this excellent com- 
pany. On Saturday evening last, Me. Wallack 
gave his powerful impersonation of “Henry Dun- 
bar,’ in Tom Taylor's domestic drama of that 
name (founded on Miss Braddon's ‘‘Outcasts’’), 
which drew alarge and enthusiastic audience. 


The piece has not been presented in Boston for 
tires years or more. Lhe performance was no- 
ticeable tur the steeayth, subtlety and the close 
analysis of character whica mark Mr. W's efforts. 
The actor was thoruughly absorbed in the charac- 
ter,and every gesture, expression of the face and in- 
tonatiun of the vuice betrayed the sutferiuys, the 
remorse of the man whose lite was a lie, and with 
a greatcrime weighing himdown. Indeed, from 
beyinning to end it was a grand piece of acting, and 
received, as it merited, the hearty plaudits of the 
audience. Mr. Le Moyne made a great feature 
of Phe Major,” and gave one of his fine charac- 
ter-touches; Mr. Leclercq gave a vigorous imper- 
sonation of ‘Carter,’ the detective; and Messrs. 
Vandenhoff and Roche, as ‘Clement Austin” and 
‘Arthur Lovell,” respectively, were more than 
acceptable; Mrs. F.S. Chanfrau, as ‘‘ Margaret 
Wentworth,” the nobie daughter of ‘‘Heury Dun- 
bar,” gave an effective and finished piece of act- 
ing, tender, womanly and forcible. Her transi- 
tion to the servant-yirl in the last act was excel- 
lent. Miss Mary Cary made her first appearance 
this season as ‘'Mary Madden,’”’ She was not so 
successtul as usual, the peculiarities of the cock- 
ney servant-maid seemingly not being tuily under- 
stuod. Miss Savory did very well with *‘Laura 


‘ean converse well who were lyrically constituted , Reference: Ma. W. M. Hust. 
We may debate, we may be ora: | : 
‘tora or eloquent talkers, but without the lyrical 

| element we cannot be dissolved into, the spirit of | 
He spoke of the repu- 
‘tation of Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, Coleridge, Mad- 


| at their birth. 
| # company and converse. 


j conversationists, but did not think either of 
| had given the best examples of the power. 


| to the best conversation. 
| versial; his conversation was a battle. 
| was in some respects tiie best conversationist 0 
modern times, but he never talked to anybody 
Margaret Fuller and Madame de Stael had no 
| sufficient self-forgettulness. Of the private con 
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|versation of Emerson, the intercourse of the! 
! hearthstone, he spoke with warm praise. Plato T H E N U R § E R Y. 
| was the exceilent master of the art. Urbanity, | «BEST OF ALL THE MAGAZINES FOR 


| diffidence and sensibility are qualities which the: 


CHILDREN.” 


| conversationist must possess, and he must be in a} 


true sense an idealist. 


| pers tree conversation. 


| There is in some societies | 
;a carefulness to be discreet which gags and ham- 
There should be the am-)) 


ed 


“ Ruquisitely illustrated.”’ —‘' Beautifully printed.’’ — 
‘‘Admirably edited.” 


| plest tolerance. In this respect he thought society | Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. 


in the Western States had :dvantages over that in 
the Eastern.. It was broader and more generous, 
and the talker jelt freer to utter his sincere and 
most earnest thoughts. 

These ideas were further developed by those 
who tollowed Mr. Alcott, and enforced by fresh 
illustrations and arguments. Mr. Higginson 
thought the individual element was an-essential 
one, and should not be puc aside. It igjthe oppo- 
sition of different opinions which piven conver- 
sation its Spirit and its protit; a little jarring is 
not harmiul. Dr. Bartol spoke of the necessity 
of wisdom and love. Where these are not pres- 
ent, conversation provokes but does not inspire. 
It becomes a duel. Mr. Wasson thougnt individ- 
ualities should not be fused bet subordinated. 
One should not be moved from, his own Atand- 
puint. Mr. Alcott said there weré two sb in- 
spiration, one of those who talk much and leave 
us nothing to say, the other of-those/ who say 
nothing and inspire us with talk. Mr/ Higginson 
quoted an expression of Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
who said that the Radical Club seemed to him to 
be a set of popes; this was becausé he did not 
Know how tolerant they were, and how truly they 
respected opinions which they did not assent to. 
Rev. Edward C. Towne of Chicago, who suggest- 
ed the starting of the club, gave an interesting 
sketch of the personal experience which suggest- 
ed the idea to him. Mrs. Tappan, Mrs. J. W. 
Howe, Mr. Morse, editor of the Radical, and Mrs. 
KE. D. Cheney, also participated in the conversa- 
tion, which was animated and sparkling, and 
sometimes really brilliant. 

Among the persons present not above men- 
tioned were Mr. Weiss, Mr. W. S. Robinson, Mrsi, 


Field. The next meeting of the Club will be held 
at Dr. Bartol’s the third Monday of next month. 
““BOFFIN’S BOWER.” 

On Thursday evening Miss Jennie Collins open- 
ed the working-people’s institution at 815 Wash- 
ington street, which she has named “Boffin’s Bow- 
er.” The place was known last winter as the 
Workingwomen’s Hall. There is as yet noth- 
ing about it to suggest, even remotely, the 
idea of a ‘‘bower,” though it is well adapt- 
ed to the purposes for which it is intended. 
About fofty persons assembled, and Miss Collins in- 
troduced her enterprise in a characteristic speech. 
Mr. Boffin she regarded as one of the greatest of 
Dicker:s’s creations, and she proposed by-and-by 
to have a dramatic representation in which he 
should be introduced. She wished the audience 
to understand that the “bower” was an entirely 
new affair, having no connection whatever with 
the association which held meetings in the hall 
last winter. It was intended to form the girls 
into three divisions? one of literature, one of 
music, and one of recreation. Sjie regarded it as 
a favorabie omen that the ‘“‘bower’’ was opened 
that evening, being on the twentieth anniversary 
of the beginning of the woman-suffrage move- 
ment, and altogether was remarkably sanguine. 
The further exercises of the occasion consisted of 
vocal and piano music, and readings by George 
B. Ford. T. P. Ryder presided at the piano. 
Miss Collins is a singularly honest-hearted girl, 
and is doing much good in her way among the 
working-girls. She has given a ridiculous name 
to her hall, but the enterprise deserves the good 
wishes and codperation of all. 





‘NEWS OUTLINE. 


Foreign. 
TH& EUROPEAN WAR. 
The situation in France is growing darker ev- 
ery day, and must necessarily until some impor- 
tant positive success shall be\ gained. It is of 
very little use to hold Metz and Paris, if every 
sortie is to be repulsed. Orleans is now lost, the 
Prussians having retacen it atter a hard day’s 
fighting on the llth. It Was an important strate- 
gic position, and is another heavy blow to the 
French. Garibaldi is’ reported in that vicinity, 
and appears to be actively couperating with the 
French. The latest reports indicate that Prussia 
is willing to modiiy somewhat her demand for 
money indemnity, and that the neutrality of Stras- 
bourg would be accepted, instead of its becoming 
apartof Prussia. Both Russia and Holland ob- 
ject to the transfer of any part of the French fleet 
to Prussia, and they are also setting in strongly for 
& congress of nations to settle the preliminaries 
for peace. Advices from Paris agree that the 
quantity of provisions in the city cannot last more 
tuan twomonths. About 20,000 beeves and 120,- 
000 sheep remain. Provisions are offered tor 
sale twice a week, under guard, and at enormous 
prices. News of tue commencement of the bom- 
bardment is now expected daily. In the mean: 
time there are renewal of the rumors ot peace. — 





Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
The corner stone of the heme for destitute 
Catholic children, tv be erected on Harrison ave- 
nue, Boston, was iaid on Sunday~ with impres- 
sive Ceremonies. A procession ot the Catholic so- 
cietiea of Boston and vicinity, with thou- 
sand school-children, proceeded through several 
ot the principal stfeets to the site ot the home, 
where the exercises took place under the'direction 





Dunbar.’”’ The piece was well put on the stage 
and capitally mounted. The play wiil be repeat- 
ed this evening, and on Saturday evening next, | 
with another week of *‘Monte Cristo.’’ { 
\ 

THE ‘'BOSTON.”’ 

Another week oi thé Williamses in Gaylord’s 


play of “Connie Soogah,” with tine houses and | 
startling effects. Tuey close this evening, and | 
will Le followed by Lotta, the ever-welcome com- | 
edienne. The ladies’ reception-room of this thea- | 
ter Was opened for the first time on Monday eveu- 
ing last, and, like the auditorium generally, iea | 
model oi beauty and taste. 
THR “MUSEUM.” 

“Caught in the Pols’? was given on Monday 
and Tuesday, “East Lynne’ twice on Wednesday, 
and ‘‘Freu-Frou” on Tiursday and the rest of 
| the week, with large houses all the time. 
| 

MIS® GLYN's RBADINGS. 

Miss Giyn will bave givea tive readings thie 
week in Horticulcural Hall. Tie following will | 
have been the order of her readings: Monday | 
evening, ‘Macbeth;” Tuesday, “Uchello,”’ Thurs- | 
day, “Romeo and Juliet;”’ Friday, ‘King Joun;” 
Saturday atternoon * Antony and Cleopatra.”” We 
gave a Urief season to her*‘Macbeth.’’ There were 
points of great power and originality, but aleo 
passages wholly unlike anything we ever beard 
this side of tne Atiantic. That Mise Glyn hag 


claims to be regarded as a new interpreter of the 
thought of Shakespeare cannot be questioned. 


i 


' 
| 





! We would that she might appear on the stage, 


ume of the Faving Aye tor July, August and Sep- | ourselves to say we Sdmire the inc ngruities of 


tember. It is a mine of valuable reading. 

Thomas Nast’s Almanac for 1871, the: richest 
specimen of wit and caricature we beye seen for 
years, brimtull of genins, is on hand. 
therein very much “at home.” 

Theodore Parker, who had a standing (order 
from his English correspondent, James Martin- 
eau, to send him ail ‘‘characteristic’® American 
books, made haste to send out ‘‘ \!argaret,’” assur- 
ing Mr. Martineau that it was the most ofiginal 
and characteristic boos that would appear here 
for twenty years to come. 

This week's Avery Saturday ig strong in origi- 
nal pictures again. Mr. Bush has a drawiog tor 


s the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ Mr. Sheppard a sketch 


of society at White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia, and a capital street scene in Richmond, 
and Mr. Winsiow Homer a time!y etudy ot 
“‘Chesnuttag’’; while there is also a full-page 
engraving of the interior of the Globe Tieater. 
Besides these there are several other excellent 
pictures. 


~~ = — 


Art Notes. 


Number one of a work with the title of the “ Amer- 


ican Artists’ Album” has just been issued by 


Thowas is | 


| the reading-desk and the spectacle Miss G. pre- 
' sents in alterna‘ely rising andsitting. Bare arma 
'and bare bosom, on an exceedingly corpuleut per- 
son, are not favorable “adjuncts to calm and intel- 
| Jectual reception of even well-rendered lines. 


i 
| 





About-Town Notes. 
THB RADICAL CLUB. 

| . The well-known company of the Radical Club 
assembled’ on Monday morning last for the first 
time tiis season in Mrs. Sargemt's parlora, all ap- 
parently well pleased that the time of their month- 
ly retinions had come again. There was a iull at- 
tendance, and most of those who have been active 
and prominent in the affairs of the club since its 
organization were present. The usual practice of 
introducing some topis by an essay was departed 
trom, aud Mr. A. Bronson\ Alcott of Concord led 
the conversation by talking in an interesting way 
for a few uiouents on tie natyre and art of con- 
versation. The first charactefistic of conversa- 
tion, he noted, was its spontaneity - It cannot be 
writen out beforehand. There can be ao mght 


conversation which: is not divested of individuaii- 
ity and egotism. He madea fine distinction be 


of Bishop Williams. The sermon was preached 
by Bishop O'Reilly of this city. A large rep- 
resentation of Catholic clergy were present. 
Among the liberal patrons of the home is Patrick 
Donaiioe, editor of the Boston Pilot, who con- 
tributes $0000. 

‘ MASSACHUSETTS. 

There was another dreadful accident at the cen- 
tral shatt of the Hoosac tunnel on Tuesday atter- 
noon, by which Cornelius HKedding, superinten- 
dent of the work at the shaft, James James, mas- 
ter mechanic, and Matthew Jewell, superinten- 
dent of mining, lost their lives. One account 
says that the accident occurred while they were 
making repairs on the wire rope by which the 
| bucketis !owered to, the shatt, and another that 
| a new rope, or cable, had just been put on and not 
| securely tastened (to the shaft inside the drum on 
i which the cable ig wound. At any rate the men 
labove named got into the bucket to go down, and 
; when about 100 teet from the bottum, the rope 
, slipped ou the drum and they went down with | 
terrible speed, striking in 16 feet ot water. Their 
bodies were récovered some time after being 
hooked up tram the bottom of the well. Mr. Red- 
ding and Mr. Jewel! leave families, and the tor- 
mer was considered a very valuable man, having 
had great experieuce in similar work. He was 
alsoa man that was much liked by contractors 
and workmen. 





~, BUSINESS NOTICES. 














QUE WIsH. 
We wish all menu were honest, 
We wish all men were true; 
‘‘As they'd have others do to them 
We wish they'd always do;”’ 
We wish their hard-earned money 
They'd squander not away ; 
We wish them prospec!s sunny 
To cheer them every day; 
And if their Bors need better “CLotags,”’ 
Coat, Pasts, Vest, Hat, and SHogs, complete, 
We wish they'd “Scit” them at Fayno’s 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 19th inst.. by Rev. Dr. Wedb, Frank H. 

Shapleigh to Mary A., daughter of Mr. E. B, Studley. 

| 0th inst., by Kev. Dr. Webb, Charles H. Reed to Nel- 
lie F., daughter of Mr. Ss. L. Emery 








Gertrude, daughter of Mr. Daniel Harwood. 

20th inst.. by Rev. John DeWitt, Seth C. Chandler, 
Jr.. of New York city to Carrie M., daughter of the late 
Leopold Herman. 











in this city, 18th inst., Hayward P. Cushing, 53. 

15th inst., Winthrop, sou of Charles H. and Lizsie H. 
Frothingham, 14 mos. 

In Brftghton, 19th iust., Henry Adams, son of William 
W.. and Marv L. Warren, 6 yrs. 17 dys. 
a At sea, 1§th inst., Mr. R. Hollings, of Boston, 46 yrs. 

mmOs. 


® 


Severance, Mrs. Moulton, Nora Perry and Kate | 


| tables, from among which it will be easy to select a pres- 


. 2» {be mentioned, ornamental works of art, novels, &c. 
18th inst.. by Rev. Dr. Webb, H. S. Barry to Lizzie | 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
| “Tug Nursery” will enter on its fifth year, January, 
; 1871. It has attained its present large circulation by 
sheer merit, and by attractions the most genuine, ap- 


preciated by both young and old. Inits peculiar line it | 


| is without a peer. We shall spare no expense in keep- 
jing up its high character, and making it, if possible, 
| More and more attractive. 


CaF Subscribe NOW and get the last three numbers of 
1870 FREE. 


Terms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single num- 
ber. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for 
new subscribers. A sample number for ten cente. 

Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, 
Oct. 22. BOSTON. 


‘BEAL & HOOPER’S 
BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMIRED 
— FOR — 
Thelr Beautiful Design, 
Superior Quality, and 


lt 


~ 


a Elegance oft Finish. 


}/ 





With recent improvements in the Mechanism of 
their Manufacture, they are offered for sale at Prices 
that bring them within reach of all. 


the stock comprises Over Fifty Different Pate- 
terns of Bed-RKoom Sets, some of which are NOVEL- 
TIES, and worthy of attention. 


Among the many beautiful patterns SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION 13 invited to the NONPAREIL SET. 
This Set has taken FIVE MEDALS and HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS at different Fairs, including the Mechan- 
ics’ Exhibition held in this city last fall, and the recent 
State Fair at Burlington, Vt. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS 
— or— 
FURNITURE, 
Salesrooms, HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Car Illustrated Catalogues seut by mail when desired. 
Oct. 22. tf 


t 
, 





NEW PARIS 


SIXTY-FIVE CASES 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES & JEWELRY, 


Received by recent steamers; including the latest Nov- 
elties from the now beleagured city; selected especially 
for our own trade. 


BICELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


Oct.22. 331 Washington St. 2t 





-_—_ omen me 


GOODS. 





WINTER OVERCOATS, 


Of Moscow Beavers, Chinchillas, Shetlands, Elysians, 
Meltons, &c., made up as thoroughly and in as good 
style as custom garmients, nay be bought at retall at rea- 
sonable prices, of the importers of the materials and 
manufacturers of the garments, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington street. 


‘Oct 22. BOSTON. 2t 








H. A. BROWN & CoO., 


Importers, Publishers and Dealers in Fine 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Beg to direct the attention of the Public to their new, 
commodious and elegant rooms, 


1Ad-eceTremont Streetes144 


(OPPOSITE BOSTON COMMON). 

Being centrally located, and surrounded by the Con- 
servatories of Music and Art, we find this a fitting loca- 
tion for our customars, especially ladies. Ourrooms are 
free from noise, and are cheerful andlight. The experi- 
ence of a lifetime in selling and produoing ILLUSTRATED 
Books has been expended in catering to tha most r.fin- 
ed tastes, and we mean that our patrons and friends 
shall have the full benefit of our experience. Our stock 
is entirely illustrated, so that all who desire that class 
of books will be almost invariably suited. We gather 
together the choicest 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Of the world, and sell them at reasénable prices; this ts 
a fact of immense importance to purchasers. It is rea- 
sonable to presume that as we devote our time and ex- 
perience to Illustrated Books only, we should select the 
best. On the same grounds, that we should offer a far 
mure extensive assortment than other dealers is quite 
certain. As it is the interest of all Publishers of Illus- 
trated Books to have them upon our tables, there is not 
the slightest fear of really fine books being sought for in 
vain at our rooms, even when not fouudelsewhere. The 
prices charged by us are always uniform. and while we 
do no jewing, we shall always be liberal in giving a rea- 
sonable discount to our customers while our goods are 
of the best. 


Children’s Books. 
The enormous number of trashy books filling the mar- 
ket day by day are a source of terrible evil to the young. 
Funuy and pretty books and pictures are one thing, out- 
landieh and heathenish nonsense 13 another; every care 
is taken by Mr. Brown to select every book that is for 
children and youth, no matter who recommends it. We 
present as a resulta brilliant array of gems, that make 
the boys and girls happy, aud have no tendency to.evil. 
Qur own children and ten thousand others know this. 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLEs. 
In finely Illustrated small and large Bibles we stand 
peerless, and our variety ia greater than ever before. We 
do not deal at sll in any but the best of their kind, yet 
our prices range from one dollar to two hundred dollars 
each. We have the choicest at ail prices 
Galleries of Engravings. 
We are too well known in this line to care to say 
much; every care is used to prevent any desirable work 
from being lost sight of, and our assortment will always 
afford ample facilities for the supply of moderate or ex- 
pensive tastes.’ 
POETRY AND PICTURES. 


An endless variety of elegant works of this class, cov- 
ering a long list, and at all prices, are always upon our 


ent fora servant or a Duchess, for a ploughboy or an 
Emperor. ; 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Other kinds of Illustrated Books are too numerous to 


Uur new Catalogue is now ready for delivery. While it 
is full and extensive, still it 1a quite inadequate to give 
an idea of the extent, beauty and value of our ever- 
chauging Stock; we cordially invite all who are inter- 
ested in such books, to call aud examine for themselyes. 

Priced Catalogues Gratis, on application by 
mail, or at our Rooms. 


H. A. BROWN & CO., 


2g MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- | 
| TION, No. 48 Summer, corner of Arch. Ajl moneys 
| deposited in this institution commence drawing interest 
|ame de Stael, Margaret Fuller and Emerson as °2 the first day of each and every month. Interest is | 
these paid on every full calendar month the money remains in | 
John- | the bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average | 
}son lacked the fine manners which are essential rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other sav- 
Carlyle was too contro- ings institution. All deposits, with the interest accru- 
Coleridge , ing thereon, are secured by @ guarantee fund of $200,000. 


' PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


aod have always been well su'ied. Their last English 
importations are elegant.” — Watchman and Reflector. 


| HALFORD 


TABLE SAUCE. 


MEN’S 


| WINTER UNDERCLOTHING! 


All Desirable Kinds, 


class American and Englis manufacturers. 


AT RETAIL 


— BY — 


| MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washin umton Street. 


Oct. 22: 2t 


LEE & SHEPARD 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


1. 

A NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES, 
THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. By Mrs. 3. B. 
C.5aMUELS. %4mo. 2% Illustrations. Per vol., 7éc. 
Comprising: Adele, Eric, Herbert, Nettie’s 
Trial, Johustone’s Farm, Kanistellou. 
Mrs. Samuels is a pleasing writ¢r, whose contribu- 
tions to Uliver Optic’s and other juvenile magazines have 
been eagerly welcomed by young people. None of the 
stories in this series have ever been published before. 
The scenes are laid in the city of New York; the prairies 
of the far West; the schools of Eton; the chalk cliffs of 
England; the castle of Ennisfellen in Germany; afford- 
ing rich material for an agreeable and instructive series 
of story-books, whioh the author hias profitably employ- 
ed. The whole series’ is admirably {llustrated by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. 


2. n 

A NEW SERIES OF PRUDY AND DOTTY BOOKS. 
LITTLE FOLKS ASTRAY. By Sopuisx May. 
16ino. Illustrated. 75 cents. The tirst of Prudy’s 
Flynway Stories. Uniform with "Little Prudy’”’ 
and ‘Dotty Dimple stories.” 
“The publication of the ‘Little Prudy’ and ‘Dotty 
Dimple’ stories is an erain the lives of mothers. The 
monotonous drudgery of reading or telling a story to 
the little ones is made pleasant tu the narrator and Iia- 
tener, When Dotty Dimple is the heroine. Sophie May 
has succeeded in embodying to perfection the quaint 
originality of childhood, all its unfathomed tenderness, 
its serious earnestness, its restless, frolicsome spirit, and 
the delicious oddity of its ideas.’’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


3. 

PIANO AND MUSICAL MATTER. By Mme. 
GABRIELLE DELA Motrs. 8vo. Boards and white 
paper, $2; do., tinted paper, $2.50; do., $3. 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

In imany respects this is a unique work, possessing pe- 
culiar merits. Asa book for critical study and instruc- 
tion, and as a compendium of information on musical 
matters, both techuical and general, it has already at- 
tained a high position iu staudard musical literature. 


4. 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDE, 
Choice Religious Hymns and Poems. 
of “Chimes for Childhood,’ &c. 1lémo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A Compilation of 
By the Editor 
Tinted paper. 


ta Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York. 
Oct. 22. P lt 





“OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHI 


~ FOR — 
BOYS AND YOUTH 


Inoludes a Choice Variety of 


SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, and 
SKATING JACKETS. 


Derby and English 


WALKING SUITS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The attention of YOUNG MEN is eapeoially invited 
to the fine display of Foreign and American Clothssin 
our 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. W. CARNES & CO., 


48 and 45 Summer S8t., 


Oct. 22. ‘Two Doors BELOW Hovey’s. lt 


AM SILVER WARE. 
GORHAM PLATED WARE. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


240 Washington St., 

Offer for sale an unsurpaseed assortment of this Cele- 
brated Ware, which they offer at the lowest prices. 
New Patterns of Tea-Sets, Pitchers, Salvers, Fancy 
Forks, Spoons, Ladlas, Knives, and other articles of 
Fancy Silver Ware, suitable for Bridal Presents. 

Oct. 22. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
“The assortment is one of the best ever shown, and in 
cludes some rare patterns and goods of superior quall- | 
ty.”’"— Bulletin. 
“We refer to this with pleas. », forthe exhibition of | 
imported cloths 13 really worth seeing.’’— Times. 
“Everybody will be delighted with this display.”"— 
Courier. 

“An inviting exhibition."’—Gazetie. 
“We have persoually patronized this house for years, 


WITHOUT SOLICITATION. 
Mearly EVERY JOURNAL in the State has generous’ | 
ly called attention to the efforts we have made this fal, 
in the interests of our patrons. 





ALL WOOL, MERINO, SILK, 


“WHITE, GREY AND SCARLET-—direct from tiret-| | 
Ne | TABLE CUTLERY, 


| Emglish Hair-Cloth, Plush, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


ONY, RUBBERWAND DURABLE HANDLES. 


| TABLE CUTLERY, 


WITH SOLID STEEL, SILVER-PLATED HANDLES 
AND BLADES. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


WITH RELIABLE SILVER-PLATED HANDLES 
AND BLADES—IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 





| MEDIUM AND COMMON GRADES, SUITED TO 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

IN DURABLE WHITE HANDLES. 


Elegant, Economical, Serviceable. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


| comprising full lines of goods from the leading makers in 





the largest variety, and sold at the 
LOWEST PRICES 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 Washington Street. 
Obt. 22. lt 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS 
WILL OFFER AT THEIR STORE, 
Nos. 37 and 3¥ Temple place,, 


Young Ladies’, Misses’ aud Children’s 


HATS, 
VERY LATEST STYLES, 


— FOR — 
FALL AND WINTER. 
‘2000 DOZEX i» 


TWO THOUSAND DOZEN AT RETAIL, 
—aT— ‘ 
Very Low Prices. 
PLEASE EXAMINE. 
English Milan straw ILats. 
FINEST VELVET AND PLUSH HATs. 


BERLIN HATS. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION 
Hat aud Bonnet Frames, 
Hat and Bonuet Trimmings, 
KLVETS, SATINS, VELVKT 
RIBBONS, 
Ostrich Plumes, Tips. Fine Paris Flewers, 
Rich and Elegant Fancy Feathers, 
Aigrettes, Pompons, 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS. 
RICH NECK RIBBONS, 
SASH RIBBONS, 
SCARF RIBBONS. 


Neckties, Bows, Laces. 


ALL THE NRW AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADBS. 


Fine SILK V 


The largest, most stylish and elegant assortment of the 
above goods to be seen anywhere in Bostou. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Nos. 37 anda 39 Temple Place. 

















_Oct. 22. a at 
THEA NECTAR 
IS.A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
— WITH THE — 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR, 

Warranted to suit all Tastes. ee ESt ah Oct. 22. 
THESCIENTIFIC AMER- 


ICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly devoted to Mrcouantica, MAN- 
UPACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITEOTCRE, and PorULaR ScieNcE. Full of splen- 
did Engravings. Terms $3.00 a year. Specimen num- 
ber seut free, address, 

O22. E8t MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row,N.Y. 


PATENTS. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 


MUNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard to 
the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, make Spe- 
cial Examinations at the Patent Office, prepare Speciti- 
cations, Drawings, Caveats, and Assignments, and 
prosecute applications fur Letters Patent at Washing- 
ton, andinall European Countries. They give special 
attention to the prosecution of Rejected Claims, Ap- 
peals, Extensions, and Interferences. 

(a7~ Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, fur- 
nished Free. Address 


MUNN €& Co., 


Oct. 22. Est 37 Park Row, N. ¥. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
WATCHES. 


GROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


Have received an Invoice of the 


EKEGREN WATCHES. 
With’ Reed’ Patent Micrometer Regulator, 


By which Watches can be regulated with greater facil- 
ity and correctneés than by any other method. 

240 Washington street, 
Oct. 22. * BOSTON. 2t 


“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


CUVERED IN 





Terry, Reps, and 2 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 


ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 





SALE-ROOM, 
27 Sedbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 1. 3m 
eR RPO aeons 








The tirat avidenee we are able to offer of our ability to 
sell a better garment for less money than ever before 1s 
in a line ofFIRST QUALITY FINE BOCKHACKER 
GERMAN BEAVER OVERCOATS, which wa offer for | 
@28. Both for CUSTOM and READY-MADE GAR- | 
MENTS our prices are 
UNPARALLELED, | 
and we confidently solicit an examination and compart | 
son of our goods. 1 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 


“OAK HALL.’ i 

32, 34, 36, 38 North street, Boston. | 
Oct. 22. It | 
| 

' 








BANKERS. 


-KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


40 STATE STREET, | 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- | 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and | 
8m 


/ 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
Offer for sale at tempting prices 
Land and Mortgage Bends ef the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE R.R., | 


I per cent. Geld Interest, | 


i 








144---Tremont Street---144 
Oct. 22. “« a 





Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very | 
safe investment. én Sept. 10. 


. 


GAS FIXTURES 
~at— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
8GOD 
Washingion Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND —- 


MARBIE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION, 
: Get Our Prices. 


* 
July su. ly 
= 


T 





' GREAT DISCOUN 
IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we will sell our sults of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A KEDUCTION OF 
$50 te $125 a Suit om Present Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
tastes. 
This isa great inducement to those in want of first- 
class Furniture. 


WITH IVORY, PEARL, HORN, BONE, COCOA EB- } 


Last appearances of 


MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 


this (Saturday) afternoon in the “Fairy Cirole’” and 
“Customs of the Country,”’ this (Saturday) evening ia 
“Ireland a8 it Was,"’ “Customs of the Country,” and 
“Irish Tiger.’ 

Monday evening, the young American comedienne, 


LOTTA. 


Seats secured six days in advance. 
THE GLOBE. 

Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY: .....2.<........ 

Mr. CHABLES FECHTER 








PROPRIETOR. 
..... MANAGER. 


MONTE CRISTO, 


Every Night and Saturday A fterneen. 
Messrs. CHAS. FECHTER, JAS. W. W » 
CHAS. LECLERCY, C. H VANDENHOFF ee 
DALY, F. ROCHE, MR. LEMOYNE, MISS CARLOT- 
TA LEC LERCQ, MKS. F.8 CHANFRAU, MRS. ME- 
— = JONES, MIss IDA SAVORY, and Others, in 

8 Cast. 


Saturday night, Tom Taylor's sensational drama, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
Doers open at 7; Overture at 7.30. 


‘BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Meg. R}M. Fixip ACTING ManaGar. 


FROU-FROU, 


With its elegant scenes and splendid cast. 


HOWARD ATHENEUM. 


The beautiful 
ZAVISTOWSKI SISTERS, 
And a general variety divertisement 





ee ED 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SIXTH SEASON, 


|_TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


—IN THE — 
OA BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Ou THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, from 84 te 6} o'clook, 
Un the following dates: 
Nov. 8. (Beethoven Cone.) | Jan. 26, 1871. 
ts ‘ Feb. 9. 


Dec, 1. | 
* 16. (Beethoven Cone) | 5 
Jan. 5, 1871 | 28. (Beethoven Cone.) 
The series of Programmes as a whole is shaped with 
reference to this CENTENNIAL YEAR OF BEETHO- 
VEN (born Dee. 17, 1770), and ineludes numerous works 
not given beture from masters old and new. The Or- 
chestra, of more than sixty musicians, will be under the 
direciion of M. Cart ZERRAHN, with Mr. B. Lusts- 
< = spec of the violins. 
e sale of Season Tickets to Non-Subseribers will 
gin on MONDAY MORNING, Oct. 17, at the Musto 
Hall. Price of ticket to the Teu Concerts, $10. 


* 23. 
Mar. 2 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS.—A season tickets for the 
Concerts gives the right of one admission to the last Re 
hearsal of any Concert for twenty-fve cents. To persons 
not holding season tickets to the Concerts the price of 
admission to a Rehearsal will be seventy-flvecents. Due 
notice will be given of the tirst Rehearsal. 
Oct. 1b. St 
iil 


“THE EMERALD POOL, 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS,) 
A. BLILERSTADT's 
LAST AND BEST PAINTING, 
On Exhibition, for a short time only, at 
A. A. CHILDS & CU.’S ART GALLERY, 
July 30. 127 Trement street. id 


GEO. W. WARE & CO.. 
157 Tremont Street, 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery Goods, 
Drapery Curtains, 
WINDOW-SHADES, MATTRESSES, 





— AND — 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 
— ALSO — 
PARLOUR, LIBRARY, DINING AND 


CHAMBER SETS, 


Ti every Variety of style, at reduoed prioss. 
~ 


4 


JAMES ‘TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


11! Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


A large and wall-<elected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN G00D8, 


Always on hand, which will be made up in the beet 





manner, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


FINE-ART GALLERY. 


A. A. CHILDS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LOOKING-GLASSES & PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Publishers and Dealers in 
Chromos, 
Engravings, 
Paintings, &o. 
AGENTS FOR 
Braun’s Carbon Photographs 


—AND— 
Rogers’s Groups. 


FINE ART REPOSITORY, 


127 Tremont st. 





FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
We call the attention of the lovers of foreign Litera- 
ture to 


OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


40 Winter street, Boston. 
Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Pertodicals. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 


NEW BUILDING, 
76, 78, 80 and 82 
FRIEND STREET, 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be 
low their Old Stand. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS 


—_— 





+ 


-_— 
. 


ITY OF BOSTON —LAyiNG Out, Extey 

81ON AND WIDENING OF STREETS.—In Board of 
Aldermen, Oct. 17, 1370 

Whereas. in the opinion of the Board, the safety and 
convenience of the inhabitants require that 

Trumbull street, between Newland and Ivanhoe 
streets, should be Jaid out; that 

Cherry street should be laid out and widened on its 
southerly side; that 

Wheeler's court should be laid ont, extended to Indt 

ana place, and widened at the corner of Shawmut ave 
nue, extended; that 

Newland street should be laid out between West Car- 
ton and West Brookline «treets; that 

Ivanhoe street should be laid out between West Caa- 
ton and West Brookline eireets; that 

Emerald street should be extended to Castle street; 

and that a street to be called 

Cobb street be laid out forty-five feet wide, from 

Washington street, between Castle and Lucas streets, 

to Shawmut avenue, aa shown on plans in the City 8ur- 

veyor's office, it is therefore hereby ordered: That doe 

notice be given to the City of Boston and all others in- 
terested, that this Board intend to !ay out, extend and 

widen the streets as before mentioned by taking por- 

tions of their land and laying out the same as publi¢ 

streets; and that MONDAY, the thirty-first day of Octo 

ber, at four o'clock P.M, is assigned as the time for 

hearing any objections which may be made thereto. 

A true copy. Attest: ic 

Oct. 22. 2t 5. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


(NITY “OF BOSTON.—Postic Parks.—On 
TUESDAY, the eighth day of November (the day 


of the annual State election), the qualitied voters of the 
City of Boston will be called upon to deposit their bal- 





— 


lots, Yea or No, upor the question of acceptance of the 
act of the Legisiature, passed May 27, 1870, authorising 
the City of Boston to ay out one or more Pp 

in or near said sity. 


ublic Parks 
Voters can obtaln copies of said act at either of the 


Police Stations or at the office of the “ ane + ad 








HENRY A. TURNER & CO. 


81 West Street. 


Hall. 
Oct. 22. 


8. F. McCLEARY, City vas. 
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MISCELLANY. 

LENGTHENING A STEAMBOAT—NOVEL PLan.— 
The propeller “City of Fremont,” which went 
into the upper dry dock a few days ago, is in proc- 
ess of being lengthened 35 feet. As usual in 
such cases, the addition goes into the middle of 
the vessel. But the plan pursued to get the bow 
and stern the requisite distance apart after the 
hull was sawn in two, was a novel one, and almost 
equal to that of the labor-saving Yankee who, to 
avoid the expense of digging up a drain through 
which he wanted a pipe passed, scared his cat 
through with a string on its tail, and by means of 
which he finally got the pipe put in its place. 
After the “Fremont” had been docked, the water 
‘was pumped out of the dry-dock and the hull cut 
in two immediately forward of the machinery. 
‘The two parts were then supplied with tight bulk- 
heads, close by the cut, and the water let into the 
dock again. The stern was held fast to its place, 
but the bow was allowed to float, which it did 
handsomely, and in a few minutes was towed 55 
feet ahead, and the dock again pumped out. The 
bulk-heads were knocked out in short order, and 
from the time the propeller entered the dry-dock 
until the sawing and floating was completed, and 
the workmen busy at rebuilding, occupied only 10 
hours. The usual process employed in length- 
ening a Vessel is, after she is cut in two, to move 
one of the parts forward by means of jack-screws, 
and is considered to be a week’s work. The in- 
genuity of the plan adopted in the present instance 
is apparent and creditable.—Detroi! Post. 

Dodsx’r Crowp.— 

Don't crowd; this world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 

The doors of art are open wide— 
The realm of thought is free; 

Of all earth’s places you are right 
To choose thé best you can; 

Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 

What matter though you scarce can count 
Your piles of golden ore,’ : 

While he can hardly strive to keep 
Gaunt famine from his door / 

Of willing hands and honest heart 
Alone should man be proud; 

Then give him all the room he needs, 
And never try to crowd. 

Don’t crowd, proud miss, your dainty silk 
Will glisten none the less 

Secause it comes in contact with 

A beggar’s tattered dress; 

This lovely world was never made 
For you and I alone; 

Avpauper has a right to tread 
Ihe pathway to a throne. 

Don’t crowd the good trom out your heart 
By fostering all that’s bad; 

But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had ; 

Be each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud; 

Give each his right*-give gach his room, 
And never try to crowd. 

Tue “Sainte Grex.’—The recent publication 
of Mr. Tennyson's new poem has directed atten- 
tion to the story of the Holy Grail. Thestory, as 
generally accepted, is simply this: After the last 
supper of our Lord, St. Joseph of Arimathea, who 
was always reputed to have becn present in, or 
even the owner of, the house in which was “the 
large upper room,” in gving in found the vessel 
from which his Master had just partaken, and 
possessed himself of it, carried it home, and made 
use of it te collect the blood which flowed from 
his side and his wounds. Some of the old paint- 
ers represent St. Josep! in this action; in others 
angels hold the chalice, as witness Mare Antonio’s 
beautiful print. 
Genoa A. D. 1101, on the capture of Cesarea by 
the Genoese, when it was tound in a temple built 
by Herod, subsequently used as a mosque. It is 
of dull olive-green glass, and its size, as deter- 
mined by a committee of the French Institute, 
while captive at Paris, is 15 inches 2 lines in 
diameter; depth, 4 inches $ lines; and height, in- 
cluding the toot of the same piece, 6 inches 4 lines. 
It was once empawned by the Genoese, during 
a siege of their city, for 1200) geld inarks. 
(Query: Was it at this period it was given out to 
be formed from a single emerald, the gift of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon? a fiction at once 
contradictory and inconsistent with its origin and 
use.) We are not aware of its unity being ever 
challenged. The well-known agate chalice of 
Valencia is quite another thing, though it has its 
own history, and, by poet’s license, its form may 
be fairly interchanged with that of the San Greal, 
or Holy Dish. 


ConcerntnG CaLtirornia.—Some insist for the 
origin of the name “Calitornia”’ on calidus, forn- 
us (hot, oven) because, as they urge, the aborigines 
of this part of the coast used hot ovens, called éemes- 
cal, as a cure for most of their physical ailments— 
whence an easy and obvious derivation. But 
Clavigero, who wrote a history of California some 
years ago, quotes the opinion of Compoi,a learned 
Jesuit, to the effect that the name was derived 
from the Spanish word ca/a, which signifies ‘‘a lit- 
tle cove of the sea,” and the Latin word fornir, 
“the vault, or concave roof, of a building.’’ His 
reason being that within Cape St. Lucas, near 
where Grixalva is said to have landed, there is 
€a little cove of the sea,” close by which there 


was arock so worn by the waves that its upper 


part was hollow, like “a vaulted roof,” and that 
the discoverers called the place, therefore, e/a 
fornix, since softened to California, and ap; lied to 
the whole country. 
on the other hand, that the name may have been 


constructed trom the words Aa/a-phieranea, a beau. | 


tiful young woman or new country; and another 
thinks Aa/a-phorneta—beautiful adultery—more 
plausible. Mr. Cronise, on the cofitrary, truly ob 
serves that the application of this is not very clear, 
although Powers’ statue of Calitornia—a_ beauti- 
ful nude female, holdsyg a bundle of thorns behind 
her—is claimed to be an embodiment ot this inter- 
pretation. The credit of discovering the country 
sis rightly ascribed to Calrillo—who sailed thither 
and named Cape Mendocino in 1542—rather than 
to Sir Francis Drake, who came in the “Golden 
Hind" thirty-six years atter,in 1558. The tirst 
efforts known to have been made towards civiliza- 
tion in Uppor Caliiornia were due to the monks 
ot the order of St. Peancis. These noble pioneers 
ot Chriati and qndustey did much good both 
t cand at ie territory passed trom: nnder 
the Spans Pwenty-one missions were es- 
tablished at various timescbetween L700 and Lsvo. 
Phe overthrow of the Spanish dominion in Mexi- 
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| ductions. 


The sacred relic was brought to | 


A learned Grecian suggests, | 
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written two hours when the author was struck 
with apoplexy. The only notes that have since 
been found, we are told, concern that portion of 
the story which is treated in the carlier numbers, 
and no further clue tothe mystery is afforded than 
appears in the story itself. ‘The fragment closes, 
as it began, with the sickening details of opium- 
smoking, in which the villain of the plot, John 
Jasper, strives to drown the pain that his villany 
gives him. It is plain, of course, that wherever 
Edwin Drood is, he has been sent there by his hyp- 
ocritical uncle, the music-master—but whether 
he has been killed, or only assaulted and escaped, 
and was to come back at the end of the volume, 
we are never likely to know now. Probably the 
latter, for Dickens was so humane he did not take 
life unnecessarily, and so we may fancy poor Ed- 
win wandering in some remote land, or shut up in 
some dungeon or cathedral vault, ready to appear 
again and bless the nuptials of. Rosa Bud and her 
naval triend Mr. Tartar, who comes forward promi- 
nently in the last chapters. As for Heiena Land- 
less, she is to marry Mr. Crisparkle, of course, but 
what will become of her unlucky brother we know 
not. Indeed, all these characters are left in a 
strange state of uncertainty and enchantment by 
the sudden stillness of the magician’s hand that 
created them. ‘They are like the inhabitants of 
the castle where the sleeping beauty took her hun- 
dred years’ nap—each petrified in the attitude he 
was in when the spell was drawn—and there is no 
true prince to come forward and undo the spell. 
The genius of Dickens fully maintains itself in this 
last work of his hand. It lacks the lightness and 
wit of his earlier novels, but it has all the power 
that came with the maturity of his art, and itaddsa 
dozen or two to that extraordinary gallery of char- 
acters which he has drawn. 4 None of the'persons in 
itare repetitions, and several of them have a decid- 
ed and striking originality. This is true of the hero- 
ine, of Durdles, Sapsea, Grewgious, and Mr, Cris- 
parkle: and even Mrs. Billicken, who lets lodg- 
ings, iyas distinct from others of her class as if they 
had never existed. Jasper is more in the manner 
of some of Dickens's other villains, though the in- 
troduction of the opium horror adds a mark of dis- 
tinction to his crimes. ‘The moral of the story, 
for ot course there is one, cannot yet be definitely 
made out, butwe may be sure it was unexception- 
able. ‘ 


- seca 

Pourri.—What Pompeii especiaily reveals is 
the inside of the pagan home, domestic diife. 
Nothing less resembles a family hearth than these 
charming abodes, with their porticoes, peristy les, 
gardens surrounded with columns, their triclinium 
surcharged with ornaments. Everything is for 
show, elegant idleness, sumptuous repasts, and 
pompous, though never numerous, receptions. 
The dwelling-rooms are little, voluptuously deco- 
rated boudoirs, arranged in two rows, and form- 
ing two parallel passages around the atrium and 
the garden; they are solely intended for sleep, 
and are only lookcd upon as accessories. Domes- 
tic lite did not exist. ‘The frescoes tat adorn the 
walls acquaint us with the life led there. We 
| witness the toilet of the great Roman lady sur- 
| rounded by her slaves; we can count the vases ofS 
perfumery which she used. We behold family 
repasts tn their scarcely chaste freedom. The 
dancing women who figure in ceremonial feasts 
are represented to us in their lightand provoking 
grace. Still further, we are introduced behind the 
scenes of a theater, where they are getting up the 


| spectacle; and into the house of the tragic poet, at 


the moment wher he is about to recite his new pro- 
Excellent art, though at Pompeii it 
seems to have been ‘a good copyist, adorned these 
pleasure-houses of a middle ciass, whose fortunes 
must have been moderate. For them were 
wrought those tauns, dancing, sleeping, or plung- 
ed in intoxication, whose attitude is rendered with 
such astonishing subtleness in that little Narcissus, 
withJuis delicate grace of self-intoxication, and es- 
pecially that tired Mercury, who has all the some- 
what painful carelessness of lassitude; for these 
abodes were painted the ravishing frescos of 
Ulysses disclosing himself to Penelope, the sacri- 
fice of Iphigeuia, whose pathos is so affecting, and 
those three Graces whose serene beauty not the 
pencil ot Raphael has surpassed. Itis at Pompeii, 
| too, that we read a frighttul commentary on the 
picture which Saint Paul has traced of the infamies 
of the Ronrfn decline, of that foadled and insatia- 
ble voluptuousness which, seeking the infinite in 
sensual life, found only the rnonstrous. 

Art extended its domain on all sides. It could 
' give an elegant fornrto the utensils of ordinary 
| lite. Lamps, pottery and jewels received its 
| seal, The pagan of that period would have all his 
senses flattered at once. It is but too easy to find 
the explanation of this wholly brilliant and infa- 
mous life in the papyrt discovered in the ashes of 
the destroyed city, and which are unrolled to be 
deciphered by the most ingenious processes. 
They are all treatises on Epicurean philosophy. 
This philosophy, more surely than the flames and 
ashes of Vesuvius, was to destroy the society 
that had surrendered itself to it, crying, ‘Let us 


eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die!” 





moral power which mzde the cross triumph not 
only over the Casar of Rome, but the Venus of 
Naples; which purified the pagan abode, and cre- 
ated the Christian home; which finally made the 
lily of purity grow up amid such slime. ‘To con- 
quer brutal force was much, but it was more difli- 
cult still to subdue the syren ot this gulf and the 
enchantments of a refined voluptuousness, which 
was the conclusion and the prestige of Greco-Ro- 
man VPaganism.—Pressense’s Rome and Naples. 


#uN.—The modern song of love—Cupid-citty. 
‘he draughtsiman’s paradise—Pencil-vania. 
When are stavs like snobs?) When they’re a 
coarse-set. 

aThe disease of many healthy 
just now—cholera in phantom. 
| . The ‘Tourist’s European Guile tor the present 
| season—the nearest way home. 
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but fearful adults 


Sampson was un eminent tragedian in his day, 
and in his last act brought down the house. 

Wanted, by every soldier in the Prussian army, 
~The Lite of Napoleon I1T.,” with or without cuts. 


“Tlive by my pen,” said an editor, wishing to | 


impress a Young lady. ‘You look as if vou lived 
| in one,”’ Was the reply. 
A swimming-sehool in? Frankfort-on-the-Main 
announced in English, “Swimming instructions’ 
| given by a teacher ot both sexes.”’ ‘ 
“Aunt, why do vou sit out the long sermons of 
| that minister!” asked niece. ‘My dear,” replied 
) aunt, ‘they accustem me to eternity.” 
A young gentleman in Lowsville married a 
Breckinridge county belle in the Mammoth Cavé. 
Phis looks hke running matrimony into the 


co was, however, destructive to the mission sys-& ground. 


tem, and no new institutions of the kind were 
thererfier established. The Republican Mexican 
Congress early began to strip the tifthers of their 
lands and other possessions, and when California 
came under the tlag of the United States—by the 
treaty of I8¢S8—the system had been practically 
swept away, 


PasrornaL.—(By A. J. Munby.) 
Isat with Doris, the shepherd maiden; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers; 
Laat and wooed her through sunlight wheeling 
And shadows stealing tor hours and hours. 


And she, my Doris, whose fap inelo 

Wild summer foses of taint perfume, 

The while L sued her, Kept hushed and hearkened 
Till ehades had darkered from gloss to gloom. 
She touched my shoulder with tearfal finger: 
She said, ‘We linger, we must not stay; 

My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander: 
Behold them yonder, how tar they stray!" 

I answered bolder, * Nay. let me hear you, 

And sill be near you, and still adore! . 

No wolf nor stranger will touch one vearling 

Ah! atay, my darling, a moment more!” 

She whispered sighing, ‘There will be sorrow 
Beyond to-morrow, it I lose to-day; 
My fold unguarded, my flock untolded— 
L shall be scolded and sent away!” 


Ses 
® 


Said I, replying, ‘If they do miss you, 

They ought to kiss you when you get | 

And well rewarded by triend and neighbor 
oShould be the labor from which you come.” 

“They might remember,’” she answered meek!y, 

“That lambs are weakly aud sheepare wild: 

But if they love me it’s none so tervent— 

Lama servant and not a child.” 

Then each hot ember glowed quick within me, 

And love did win me to switt reply; 

“Ah! do but prove me, and none shall tind you, 

Nor fray nor find you, until 1 die!” 

She blushed and started, and stood awaiting, 

As if debating in dreams divine; 

But I did brave them—I told her plainty 

She doubted vainly, she must be mine. 

So we twin-hearted, from all the valley 

Did rouse and rally her nibbling ewes: 

And homeward drove them, We two together, 

Through bloomirg heather and gleaming dews 

That simple duty from grace did lend her, 

My Doris tender, my Doris true; 

That I her, warder did always biess her, 

And often press her to take her due. 

Ani now in beauty she fills my dwelling 

With love excelling, and undefiled; 

And love doth guard her, both tast and fervent, 

No more a servant nor yeta child. 


me 


“THe Mystery oF Epwin Droop.’—The un- 
finished novel of Dickens has now been published 
so far as he had written it, and we are told in the 


Atatestival in Chicago ta the St. Andvew’'s 
Society, when the toast **The Bench and Bar” 
was announced, the band struck up ‘The Rogue's 
March.” 

By a curious coincidence five names on one 
page in the Norwich City Directory tor [S70 read, 
Slack Lhoraas,’ Slow George, Sly John, Small 
Nathan, and Smart Mary. 


; A New Orleans paper says that a young widow 


Py in that city, who writes well, is training herself 


for an editor. 
is training for 


We hope we are not the editor she 


A Chicago lady lately dropped one of her eve 
brows in the chureh pew, and dreadrally fright- 
ened a young man. sitting next to her, who 
thought it was his moustache. 

Here is a matrimonial advertisement cut froma 

contemporary: “A young lady ot exterior and 
pleasant appearance wishes to marry a gentleman 
of just the same way of thinking.” 

Aman was drowned in the North Branch, at 
Chicago, last week, and the police sergeant wrote 
te the captain: ‘I have the honor to report that 
the ‘ris desired to-morrow to hold an in- 
quest on the North Branch of a dead body.” 


n 
roner is 


coroner 

A voung lady from thésrural districts went to 
Des Moines to see an elephant. In the street cars 
the conductor said to her: ‘‘Miss. vogr fare.’’ 
“Well, it Tam,” she replied, ‘‘l don’t want any 
more of vour lupertinence.”’ 


A muscular man of Ashang 


SX 


thousand feet drop, 

ut—he got up and danced a fandango 
~It wasn’tso very late—only quarter of twelve.” 
said a husband to his wife. ‘How dare vou sit 
there and tell me that lie? I was awake when 
you came in, and looked at my watch, and it was 
d the wife. ‘ Well,” said 

hree a quarter of twelve ?”’ 


three o'clock,” reph 
the husband, ‘isa’ 
Lawyers have a ludicrous habit of identifying 
themselves with their chents by speaking in the 
plural number. “Gentlemen of the jury,” said a 
Western lawyer. ‘at the moment the policeman 
says he saw us in the trap, I will prove that we 
were locked up in 
intoxication. 

A lecture committee ’ennsylvania sought to 
make an engagement with Horace Greeley, and 
received an answer as follows, as near as could be 
made out :— 


mm 


New York, Sept. 50, 1870. 
Dear Sir:—I vaccinnated and yawning at 
Ishmael; he surely is not fishing shad all the 
while at Sims's; but I wrote a line to tetch her 
forth; deception is thus underrated viciously if 
Idaho fails. Carrot promises to wait. Peghaps 
spirits are needed—entirely; my bow. Bores. 
Horace GREELEY. 
After a marriage ceremony had been perform- 


It is atter such spectacles tiiat we admirethe/ 


Pa 


the station house ina state of} 


DE ain 
bride, when receiving the congratulations of her 
friends, shed tears, according to the usual custom, 
at the sight of which the groom followed suit, and 
copiously. After his friend had succeeded in 
calming him, he said he couldn’t help it, for he 
felt as bad about it as she did. 


Mounr AUBURN IN AUTUMN.— 


‘‘Here would I wish to sleep; this is the spot, 
Beneath this yew, ne p 
’Tis anook most pleasant.”’—Henry Kirk White. 

It was near the close of a cloudless autumnal 
day at Mount Auburn, and Nature was robed in 
all her Juxriance and clothed in holiday atte 
the trees were motionless in their golden langwor, 
except occasionally a timid flutter of leaves when 
stirred by the faint breeze; the grounds were 
smiling cheerfully, presenting a scene of varied 
and attractive beauty. The deep-green mantle of 
the woodbine contrasted with the climbing-rose 
and the crimson-tinted ivy; the honeysuckle and 
myrtle blended together their green and their fra- 
grance; chrysanthemums were in blossom and 
enriched with brilliant colors.’ The shrubs were 
adorned with dark-green and yellow-tinted leaves, 
and some of them were flowering; the gera- 
niums, the verbenas, heliotropes and fuchias 
were growing as ¢xuberantly, and blossoming as 
sweetly (with tints varying from deep crimson to 
delicate pink-white), on this tear-sprinkled soil, 
as if sorrow and suffering, grief and pathos, had 
never penetrated its borders, nor the cypress tree 
wailing its funeral dirge, and the willow, with 
its pendant leaves and delicate weeping foliage, 
bending in responsive grief, were not the chosen 
emblems here, and Mount Auburn the home 
where the mourner could only find repose. 

The white monuments stood out in bold relief, 
contrasting finely with the soft velvet green- 
sward and the dark green foliage of the ever- 
greens, as also with the little grassy borders that 
tringed path and avenue; the birds in the branches 
of the trees were twittering cheerfully in this city 
of sorrow, as if to keep the heart of the visitor 
soft and tender, and teach resignation to the 
mourner under accumulated suffering. 

The indigenous and deciduvus trees, with their 
luxuriant foliage and interlacing boughs, were 
clothed in brilliant and variegated autumnal col- 
ors; yellow, orange, red, brown and scarlet tints 
were diffused on all sides, showing the fine effect 
of contrasting colors, the maple being the most 
distinguished for the luster and variety of its hues. 

The sun was setting in placid splendor, and 
burnished the few light fleecy clouds with rich 
violet hues.. The cemetery was radiant with color 
and full of living repose, as the softened hues of 
sunset, with their delicate shadows, tinged lake, 
wood and mountain, and the last lingering rays 
with a softened light streamed through the 
branches of the trees, forming a scene of romantic 
loveliness. ‘he great system of nature was dis- 
coursing most eloquently through the medium of 
form and color. 

The twilight now set in, and to secure a bird’s- 
eye view of the cemetery and surrounding land- 
scape (including a winding river and a pretty in- 

d lake), an ascent to the summit of the round- 

became necessary. The view froifixthis 
one ot the finest I had ever witness 

It revealéMva scene of sylvan beauty—a superb 
picture, worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. 

The hills and dells and glens of Mount Auburn, 
with their picturesqueness and diversified beauty, 
as also the delicious landscapes and pleasant gar- 
dens that surrounded them, were illumined by the 
last rays of the departed sun, and clothed with a 
brilliant luster, while every rugged scene was 
concealed or softened. 

The waters of Fresh Pond, now forming a 
liquid landscape mirror, lay at rest, sleeping still, 
quiet and unruffled, beneath the sloping émbroi- 
dered shores with which they are embosomed; 
reflecting on their tranquil surface the vermilion 
tints of twilight, in beautiful contrast with the 
vast blue vault of heaven, and the transparent 
depth of space surrounding them. 

The broad sloping green banks and the sad- 
dened landscapes, rising in gentle swells and un- 
dulations east of the tower, were now in deep 
shadow, and to the imaginative mind the trees 
and shrubs in the cemetery were 

“Reclining soft in blissful bowers, 

Purpled sweet-with springing flowers ;”’ 
and yet sorrow, grief and tears are the key-notes 
of Mount Auburtand sadness and melancholy 
the pervading emotions of the place. 
’ Charles. River, with its tranquil current and 
many graceful curves, wound around its green 
fringed banks through the beautiful meadows of 
Brighton and Cambridge that lay stretched out 
beneath me, and with a fine sweep and beaittiful 
meanderings was lost to sight as it neared its des- 
tination—a most suggestive emblem of time, and 
mirror of eternity. 

Tri-mountain City in the distance, with its bay, 
harbor and shipping, a part in light and a portion 
in shadow, was (imly visible through the dark 
)haze that enveloped remote objects; while her 
classic sister, Cambridge, made venerable by 
time and holy as the seat of high intelligence, 
lay at my feet clothed in the green foliage of em- 
buwering trees which were robed in their rich 
autumnal colors, and dyed with the crimson tints 
of departing day. ‘ 

Other cities and villages, studded with church- 
spires, appeared in tlre distance to diversify and 
fill the outlines of the panorama, while the soft 
blue sky of a September evening, and the broad 
canopy of heaven, was brooding over all, as if 
careless alike of man, his loves and tears, his 
griefs, sorrows, afilictions and bereavements. 

But the beautiful tints of the trees, and the 
gleams of golden sunset-coloring, were sticceeded 
by the advancing twilight, while the, gathering 
shadows of evening, and a darkening of the land- 
scape, detached the sight from beholding and the 
mind trom the contemplation of beauty, ‘and 
awakened the reasoning faculties; amidst these 
calm and tranquilizing scenes, surrounded with 
| the shadows and silence of night, and with lessons 
; sad, tender and deeply impressive, where, if at 
j anv place, the spirits of another world might be 
| supposed to meet their friends, the great prob- 
lem of human life, and the solemnity, as also the 
mysteries, of our present state of being and future 
| destination, filled the mind with deep thoughts 
j and profound meditations, more elevating to the 
| soul than had been the contemplation of the lovely 
; scene of surpassing beauty of which F have at- 
| tempted a description. — 7. 71, Sajford. 





| Marrrace.—Husband and wife is the most sa- 
cred relation of humanity. ‘They stand for more 
| than fatuer and mother, or parents and children, 
| because they are the fountain from which these 
| relations spring; and, by changing the mere man 
and woman into these sacred names, make that a 
glory which were otherwise a shame. 
| Husband and wife is a relation as old, according 
to the Bible, as our human history; and nothing 
; out of the Bible that I know of: contradicts this 
i testimony. Other old books cast the matter into 
| other forms, as they themselves are the pro luct 
of other races; but the whole story looks like this 
| when it is told: That in the beginning the Divine 
; Power made man and woman, and set them on 
| the throne of the world, and gave them from the 
| first the grace to be husband and wife, to find in 
each other the counterpart and completion of théir 
own being. And, while the creation over which 
they were given dominion followed its special in- 
'gtinct and sought its lair or made its nest, then 
| brought forth its young, and before another’spring 
koew them no more for its own than if they were 
| on another continent, this husband and wife made 
| them a home, reared a family, were steadfast not 
| tora few months, but for a lifetime, to those that 
| Were born of their body; sent them out in due 
; time to do as they had done, but still counted 
| them and their children as an intimate belonging 
ot the old homestead; and so this human race has 
(never evened itself with the beasts that perish, 
except'ps it has become lower and worse. It is 
husband and wife wherever vou find them—he 
the weapon man and she the web-man, as the old 
Anglo-Saxon Bible translates those words of Je- 
sus where he says: ‘‘Have ye not read that He 
which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female--he the weapon man, she the 
web-man; he the defender, and she the clother: 
_he the warrior, and she the weaver; each indis- 
pensable to the other, and both indispensable to 
the whole.” 
avnd the divine aichemy, if I may use the word, 
that transmutes the man and womaninto husband 
and wife is tharriage. It always has been so, and 
no doubt always will be. The observance of mar- 
riage as a ceremony isa very different thing in 
different countries and times, ranging all the way 
trom the custom of the Australian black who beats 
the maiden he will take until she is insensible, 
and then carries her off to his hut, to the pure and 
simple ceremonial used in the best Protestant 
communions. In the grossest savagery marriage 
is as rude and bruta} as possible. As we rise in 
the true scale of lite‘ it takes a nobler and better 
form, and on the summits of life it is a sacrament, 
and certain, if we take it unworthily, to bring 
daniuation. But from the rudest and most brutal 
savage to the truest Amerigan marriage—the lof- 
tiest and best, as I believe,en the planet—it is al- 
ways in some sense the same thing that is done 
inthis union. It turns the man. and woman into 


husband and wife, creates the beginning of a | 


‘home, insures a true and welcome identity be- 
tween parents and offspring, binds life together 
between ene generation and another, and out otf 
the Kingdom of nature helps to bring the Fing- 
dom of God. ‘For marriage,’’ Bishop Jereu.v 
Taylor says, ‘‘like the bee, builds a house and 
gathers sweetness, labors and unites into societies 
and republics, keeps order, exercises many virtues, 


brief preface that its last entire page had not been j ed in one of the churches in Adrian, Mich., the | promotes the general interest of mankind, and is 
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that state of good to which God has designed the 
present constitution of the world.”’ 

Marriage is, therefore, a divine institution, not 
only because there is sanction for it in the Bible 
and blessing for it in the church, but especially 
because there is a divine reason for it in our life. 
So when Jesus said: ‘‘A man shall leave his fa- 
ther and mother and shall cleave unto his, wife, 
and they twain shall be one; what, therefore, 
God hath joined together let not man put asun- 
der,” it was the sequel and conclusion to what he 
had said a moment before—that God had made it 
so inthe beginning. A true marriage is, there- 
fore, always a religious act in itself; because re- 
ligion means the binding of one to another, wheth- 
er it be on earth or in Heaven, in a true and pure 
union. So the Scriptures never command this re- 
lation; they only recognize and bless and guard 
it. Everything seems to be settled, once for all, 
from their own beautiful and holy vision of it; 
where the man wakes before the fall, sees the wo- 
man that God has brought to him, recognizes her | 
as a part of his very self, takes her to his heart, | 
and ‘iod is there as a witness and blesses them. 
Marriage in the Bible stands forth as a divine fact | 
rather than a divine commandment; it is inti- | 
mately one with our creation; the blessing of | 
God is within that already on which the minister | 
calls the blessing of God to descend. Nothing} 
can be added to a true wedding of two human | 
souls and lives but religious ceremonial and ne 

| 
! 
! 





proper social safeguards. The man and woman, 
in this true wedding, become husband and wife, 
because their Creator made them for each other, | 
just as much as he made Adam and Eve, and 
brought them face to face as he did those two in 
Eden. And so, when it is really true to those 
that take part in it, the good old-fashioned Quak- 
er wedding is nearest the truth of God, in which | 
the man and woman declare, as the ground of | 
their union, that they have been moved to this! 
deed by the Holy Spirit. That declaration not 
only brings the Lord to the marriage, but makes | 
him also the matchmaker, and it must be for this | 
cause, in its’ measure, that so large a proportion 
of these Quaker matches turn out well. But ev- 
ery true match is made in Heaven; and all true 
men and women who believe this, and act on it, 
find something of Heaven in their match, so that, 
John Brown of Haddington was not so far wrong | 
when he felt the time had come for him to enter | 
the holy estate, and that he had seen the woman | 
the Lord had made t@ be: his wife, and went to | 
tell her so; and the good soul knew what he had 
come about, and was just as sure as he was that | 
she was meant for him and he for her. Yet he! 
said, ‘““My dear madam, you know what Iam go- | 
ing to say; but, if you please, before I say it, we’ 
willask a blessing.” And that was what they 
did. It is the experience of all times, and no! 
doubt of all peoples, that men and women are} 
made for each other, to be husband and wife; are | 
very often brought together by a Providence tiey | 
cannot account for, and can never be separated in | 
their souls any more. A young man goes into a! 
room with a heart as free as an unmated swallow, | 
and comes out of it sixty minutes after a captive | 
for lite; and the maiden knows what the youth | 
knows, and in her heart says amen to the revela- | 
tion, though it may take her some time to say it | 
with her lips. I have a friend in Philadelphia, a | 
man of great intelligence, who told me that When 
he was in the middle of the Pacific, on a voyage, 
he saw a face in a dream, and it was borne in 
upon him that this was the face of his wife. He | 
went through many adventures after that, was 
away about seven years, came back, went home, | 
went to a quarterly meeting in Bucks county, | 
and there saw, in a Quaker bonnet, for the first | 
time with his human eyes, the face he had seen! 
in hisdream. The maiden became his wife; and | 
I never saw a happier pair on the earth, or a| 
sweeter home or children. And I have no doubt | 
of the perfect truth of the story; all true mar- | 
riages are made in Heaven, so 

‘**All true love is blent with reverence 

As heavenly light is blent with heavenly blue.” 

And any true observation of the life we are living | 
will bring the assurance that marriages of this 
sort are by no means as few as cynics and satir- | 
ists would leave us to infer. If from thirty to! 
forty years of intimate observation in two widely | 
separate sections of society, two worlds, and the | 
intimacy of a minister to boot, can be of service | 
in forming an opinion, it is mine that a great pre- 
ponderance of the men and women that become 
husband and wife find their Ae/p-meets, their 
matches, the one being they need to make up the 


woman they marry. 


the wonderful person the romances can make so | 
much Setter than the Lord makes us, in the sense 


the portraits of Healy or Eaton. 


be disappointed, and ought to be. It is possible, | 
too, for many reasons I shall not give, that in the | 
truest match the Lord himself can make, there | 
will be times when the husband and wife cannot | 
see eye to eye, or make one music of the bass and | 
alto in which they plighted their faith. It is ex- | 


{ 


tremely probable, if a man cannot always feel! 


full measure so far of their life, in the man or | 
It is probable they may not | 
find what I. may call their ideal man or woman— | 


} 


that the pictures in a tashion-plate are finer than | 
When we form | 
our taste on this sort of standard we are likely to | 


OCTOBER, 1870. 


JUST OPENED, A NEW LOT 


—or— 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


Also, a Fine Line of 


ENGLISH THREE-PLYS, 


—AAD— 


KIDDERMINSTERS, 


—IvN— 
BRUSSELS DESIGNS, 
With Borders to Match: 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO.. 


Oct. 8, 3t 164 Washington st. 


FREEMAN, CAREY &CO., 


155 to 157 Washington st., 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


HOUSE, MEAD & CO., 
Saint Paul’s Church Yard. 
J.T. GLEDHILLA CO.,, 
Cliffosd street, 
BIDGOOUD, JONES & WILSON, 
Vigo street, 


LONDON. 


By the BATAVIA and PALMYRA we have import- 
ed from the above Houses a Stock of ° 


Pilots, 
Beavers, 
IKtersevs, 
In Different Shades; 
Coatings, and 
Cassimerer. 
~ALSO 
Dinvonals, 
Crapesr, 
Tricots, 
Silk Mixtures, 
&e., &¢C., 


In great Varieties, and in excess of any importation 


| since we have been in business, all of Extra Fine Qual- 


ity, and which we are now making TO ORDEK at the 


| Lowest Possible Prices. 


| DRAB KERSEY, 


MOLESKIN, 
CORDUROY, 
CLOTH, and 

/ DRAB BEAVERS, 
Suitable for Coachmen’s Wear. Our Cutters understand 
making Liveries—a branch not generally known in Bos- 
ton. 

We have some extra nice MIXED COATINGS, 
which we are making to order. 


Coat, Pants and Vest for $50. 


) Also, Fine Blue Chinchilla Overcoats for $40, 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO. 


Oct. 8. 
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ot 


re r >Q 
SAWYER’S COMMER- 
re 
CIAL COLLEGE. 

274 Washington St., BOSTON. 
Founded by James French, Esq., 1839. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 

Thorough and practical instruction in all branches of 
a complete Business Education. A most successful ca- 
reer for more than thirty-one years is sufficient proof of 
the poets and practical usefulness of this Institu- 
tion. No Classes. 

Separate Department for Ladies. 

Graduates receive Diplomas and aid tn obtaining ein- 
ployment, 

Call or send for circular of terms, references, ete. 
Sept. i. 


ou 


THE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


satisfied with himself before he is married, he | are constantly voselving Pure Teas by the latest arrital 
2h R et ‘ : a i cng . | Are ce 8 y recelv e eas by te latest arrivals 

will not always feel satisfied with his wife ager; | from China and Japan, and Coffee from Arabia, Java, 

and, if she sometimes charges herself with folly | and Brazil, and furnish them 

when she is a maiden, she may do the same now | TO THE PEOPLE 

and then by her husband when she is a wife. If at wholesale prices, or as low as the closest retail buyers 

my self-love cannot hide or extenuate what is | purchase by the chest, and supply 

wrong in myself always, it must .be a very ten- | RETAIL DEALERS 

der and holy and everlasting love that will stead- | as low as wholesale Grocers or Tea dealers purchase by 

ily overlook what may be wrong in another that | the invoice, which makes’a saving to consumers of about 


I only love «ts well as myself. Indeed, I know of | °M¢-third the usual cost. 
nothing in the structure of this universe, or in 
life, or in the Bible, that can bear me out in the 
idea that a doubled possibility of happiness in 
the addition of another lite to mine ought not to 
bring just that much more trial also. ‘Twice the 
felivity implies twice the infelicity in every other 
direction. The most delicate organization is al- 
ways exposed to the most appalling pain. This 
is in some way to be expected, then. In what 
way we cannot very well foresee, and itis not 
best we should. It may be health, or temper, or 
habit. It is no matter, there must be trial of eur 
faith in each other, as there is of our faith in God; 
and some doubt now and then of each other’s 
love, as there is now and then of the diviner love 
of Heaven. No manor woman has any business 
to enter into.this intimate onengss of life and soul 
without such an expectation. When the lark 
soars and sings over a mountain tarn, his shadow 
is as deep inthe water as his soaring is high in 
heaven. Wise old Bishop Taylor says again: 
“Marriage has in itless of beauty than a single 
life, but more of safety. ft is. more merry, but 
also more sad. It is fuller of joys, but also of 
sorrows. It lies under moge burdens; but is sup- 
ported by the strength ofMove, so that these bur- 
dens become delightfal.’’ Something like that, 
then, is to be expected in the. very nature of 
things. It is to be found, as the shadows cast by | 
the truest and purest light that ever shines ina 
home. The sweetest wife that ever lived has | 
said things to her husband scores of times that , 
she would allow no human being to say about 
him, or, once for all, that third person must hear a 
piece of her mind, if it were in a prayer-meeting; 
and the truest husband wil! now and then make 
his will known to his wife in tones so imperious 
that, if he heard another utter them to the same 
woman, it would bring him leaping like a leopard 
at the scoundrel who dared to speak so to the, 
mother of his children. ‘Jack,’ we said to our 
journeyman, when he had been down home once, 
“Jack, what /s the matter?” ‘Matter enough,” 
Jack replied, sheepishly. “I were going past a 
house at Otleytown end, an’ I hee’ard a woman 
scream murder. I rushed in, and there wer her 





| him doon, and wer holding him by the throat, an’t 


first thing I knew she wer bitten me with the , 


| poker, an’ wanting to noa what I struck her hus- 
band tor.”’ It was an illustration trom a range 
of life among the Yorkshire hills—that was litte 
better, thirty years ago, than the savage—of a 
principle that holds good in the sweetest and 

' best homes of the land, where the uttermost hurt 
is asharp word, that is repented of and torgiven 
the moment it is spoken. Husbands and wives, 
when they are wise, understand and act up to it 
as the condition ot being whatthey are ani beur 
and forbear within all fair lines and (is. 

With these elements in themyand forming a 
part of their very structure, my observation con- 
vVinces me that the-true match is the rule. In 

‘the overwhelming majority of instances those 
that come to be husband and wite were made to 
belhusband and wife. In the face of our sins 
and follies, very often by the tender mercy of 
Gol, and, not at all of our deserving, the great 
gittis given that makes‘*a heaven torus where | 
we would have made perdition for ourselves 
sometimes, and sometimes the blessed life comes 

}of honor and truth all their life long in those 

; that are made one init. Jolinand Mary sit in 
their home and wonder iow Thomas and Susan ' 
manage to make so brave a show of their small 

| stock of esteem, and Thomas and Susan shake 
| their heads now and then about John and Mary. 
| But you find that somehow within it all there is 

; better with the worse, as there is worse with the 

| better. Very tender and true are they all when 
| sickness smites them; very sorely they weep over 
little graves: and then, if they must part, and 

' one goes to the long home and one stays in this, 
whatever they may do tnat are leftto- mend the 
poor broken life is well done if theydo it modest- 
ly and truly, and has the blessing of the Risen 

| One. But, then, in that case itis alway¥ one 

‘more in a heart made Jarger to hold one more; 
never one cast out to make way for another! 
The match made in heaven is never unmade.— | 
Robert Colyer, in Independent. j 


husband hitten her; so I hit him and knocked : 


Our design from the first has been, not to see at how 
| low a price we can offer poor or adulterated goods, but 
| to select at all times only pure, strong, fragrant and de- 
| licious teas, and full, well ripened coffees, and sell them 
)atasmall advance on the actual cost of importation, 
| Which a large capital, a strictly cash system, both in 
| buying and selling, and aconstantly increasing business, 
| enables us to do, 
| Every pound of éoffee we sell or ever sold is roasted 
| by us in our own establishment by the most approved 
) machinery, which, being run constantly every day, en- 

sures the absolute freshness of all we sell. { 

If you have had difficulty in getting good tea and cof- 
| fee, or found the price unreasonable, and are disposed 
{to have the best in the market at a moderate cost, call 

or send to us or any of our Agents, and try a package. 

Every pound of tea and coffee we sell is fully warrant- 

ed to be satisfactory in every respect, and may be res 
turned AT OUR expense if not found so, and the money 
, Will be refunded. 


AGEMTS WANTED. 


Wewant a Druggist, Grocer, Country Store, or some | 


other trader in every town and village in the United 
States, to act as our special agent, and sell our standard 
goods to customers in their locality, at our popular 
prices—to who in we offer liberal terms. 

For ful? particulars, terms, and price list, address 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


Oct. 1, BOSTON, MASS. bat 


eb. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


24 Temple Place, Boston, : 


Tnvites the attention of the publie to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
Freuch and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 
b® equal to anything produced inthe city. tf May 7. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


largeyygor sinall. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
,D Sort, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKI: 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confece 
tionery, of all sorts. Aug 6. 


SUPERIOR! 


66 HOWE 99 


Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Oct, 23. 


Sewing 


144 Tremont street. Boston. 





TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed Administrator of 
the estate of JANE D. WARNER, late of Boston, in the 
County of suffolk, married woman, deceased, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the vs- 
tate of said deceased are required to exhibit the same: 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called upon 
to make payment to JESSE R. WARNER. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1870, Administrator. 
Oct. 15. 3t 


V ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTER SEWING MA- 
Has the under-ferd, makes the “lock-stitch”’ 
(alike on both sides), and is fud/y licensed. The best and 
cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CU, Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Hl., or St. Louis, Mo. Ely Slo 


GENTS WANTED—($225 
ve the AMERICAN KNITTING 
Bostox, Mass., or ST. Lovts, Mo. 


Bo 4 waex paid. agents ix) 2 new business 


CHINE. 





A MONTH) by 
MACHINE Cu. 
6m = Sept. 17. 


Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. Ely Aug.2v 


ARTISTIC PAEPNTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Frimter. 


| GRAND OPENING 

| BE ae 

| LADIES’ CLOAKS, SUITS AND DRESSES. . 
| anata Kvesco 


| £ S<8 a9 " hore 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Co-ot 
F . anid Marble 
! and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Jarote, 
j f 


200 FRENCH PATTERN GARMENTS, 
Bought in Paris during the late War Panic. 
THEY WILL BE SOLD CHEAP. 


SUITS AND DRESSES, 
Variety ot Fabrics, 


For $9, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $80, $40, and 
VELVET GARMENTS, 
The Finest Qualities of Lyons Velveis. 
Morning Dresses, 

For $2.75, $3.50, $4.50, $6.00 and $8.00. 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 
IN THE BEST QUALITY OF GOODS. 
VELVETEEN GARMENTS (and Velvetcen 


Geods), In Color Equal to Lyons Velvets. 
of every kind and of the choi 


500 MOSCOW BEAVFR CLOAKS, fats naan hie Samm 
From $10 to S20. anuddioge Ars ayia : a 
FDORAL PLACE G 
No.G670 Washington sst. 3 

1. Betw 


41 
Als 


P : ee ; 
| Reoms GOS Washington Street, boston. 
In a) Se 2 
350. | Mr. N. is prepared to design 

for churches 
public buildings, private rr hotels, § 
Guiding and Embossing on G 
wood finished in wax and oi filling, a 


idences, halls, 


‘ass, Every descri 
French polish. 


WILLIAM I 


Continues to furnish for Ball-, Wedd 
nies, Festivals, &e., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


YIOG 


+7 
1D 
rties, Pie- 


‘ 
) 3 
swered 


ae ie 


-f y? 
Ra kata. Ot Shae 


All New’*Patterns. 


G..L. IDE, CARTER & CO. 


35 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Oet. 15. BOSTON, 
FAIRBANKS’ 
aes HYGEILA! 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals, ree HOW MYGELA PURDPEES THi 
AT THE GREAT The alterative act i 
the lacteal 
PARIS EXPOSITION, |,..... 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“TILE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & 60, 


118 Milk ee 


n Common and Wart ! 


RREE 
“THE INDEX." | 

BOT, at ToLenpo, O., for sale 

DAMRELL'S, 100 Wasuis 


RELIGION: 
kat lited by FRANCIS ELA 
Kat CROSBY 


SCALES 


small intestines, th 
substance, called 

and convey it t 

racie duet into the heart 
tirely of chyle, ane 
Without tirst 

i sie iorated, the 
and the various parts 
1 with ineéreas it 
and healt! 
Hy Gra proves to be a spee 


charge 


A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 3522 Washington Sirect, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 


L. 


Will be removed 


Q disease resulting 

Th no case 

stomach, brain, 

loast exeept by impro 


Ilyas 
It corrects 


IA is achoice 
the fine 
Prints of Every Description. aqueous vee 
Ce Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers 
and Teachers. if Oct. 1. 


enfeobh 
Try it! 


NEW ENGLAND 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O., 

No. 39 State Street? 

BOSTON. 

ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1858, | 

$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS To BE DISTRIBTUED TO MEMBERS 

$763,000, 


settlement of notes or accredited in 





ESTATE. 


REAL 


‘SP. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTIN 


nts 


? 
>t 


“~y 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Ass 


REAL ESTATE 

z ® 

FA es Ki j 

No. Ib Bromticlt ost... boa 

to be allowed in Oeplss 

payment ef premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the hiws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 1), Isl.) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time thata Life | 
Policy, issued by this Company, will coutinue in force 


SEOLOOO TOW Vo 
lo) per cent. Bods, 
New York, « 
810,000 Cry 
Rog kK LAND Ss; prim 
suiferbto the wauts of 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, l 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only | fs, for sale! 
four different ages, aud seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 


PAYMENTS 


New Sa ~ 


: BONDS. 
| 


S. Bonds, Criyvor Cis w 
' 


‘ 
M. BOLLES & 69. 


ae DO sstite Si. 


Sept 





IN CASH. beers ee 
HOME SAVINGS IAN Is, 
WASONIC "VPEMP IE. 


Cor. Tremont and Vayistow Ste, | 


POST, 


‘ayInents 


Payments. 
Payimenty, 
Pay rnhents 


” 


Six per cent. Inferest cuara 
ited. Deposits be 
every month Alt dividerc 
be added to the prmicipal au 

original deposit 


» 
2 
| t Payinents 


| 


vin te draw 


bank open fre 


me AM. to 


elie to Satta 


Wednesday and 
Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life. on the Lire or EXDoWMENY plan, 
@This Company is now entering upon ifs tweuly 
year, and has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D, Medical Examiner, 

Water C. Wriacir, Actuary. Oct. 1. 


AGRICULTPU LAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED st 
y “i 


"AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


NOU RSE, VASSOPN A CEP... 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ANDDMACTIEN 
FERTILIZER 


SEEDS 


the 


YVorl 


Boast 


Now 


Q@uiney alt, 
ESere be rybitin St rset, 


Factory. at We ter wud ' ! 





3 DRY GOODS. 
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TURNER'S 
TIC DOULOUREUX 


LR DS OS 


On 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 
ASafe,Certainund speedy Cure 
: -— Ful — 
Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases. 
Its Efliects are Magieal. 


Devo 
aw Gi. Hiwinrs, 


Il 
Niny Ebay ’ 





3 
av“ 





WOOL, WOOL 


| | | geawasein he’ RINSED 
if “VES NGS \NID 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Necrarery Fac- 
TALIS, often effecting a perfect cure in a single d 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to vield to its wond 
ul power. Even in the severest: cases of ¢ hronie Neu- 
ralgia, affecting the entire system, its use for a tew days | WOOLLENS. VESTI 
affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to | ei amr de fr, 
produce a complete and permanent eure. Ptcontains no | etl 
inaterials in the slightest degree injurious. Tt has the | 
unqualified approval of the best physicians. ‘I housands 
in every part of the country gratefully acknowledge its | 
power to soothe the tortured nerves, aud restore the | 
failing strength. : } 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and po-tage 
One package SLO... cee cree POstay 
Six packages......... ; 4 

It is sold by all dealers in drugs aud medicines 


TURNER «& CO., 
120 Tremont %t.. Dosion, 


“Te 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 





(ARLES RICIDALDS¢ 

Proprietors, \/ I» oe Aa 

1 DREGS, PAINTS, OFLS, VARNESsii! 

ply | GERMAN WINDOW GLA 
| » 6) Broad, eur. Milk - 5 

Ang? 


Mass. 
De 


Ss! 


come | 
ous 





deo} 
vr ‘ . ’ ‘’ 
AGENTS! READ ‘Til 
We will pay Agents a Salary 

| of $390 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful invent! 
Address WAGNER & Cor, 
Oct. = 


THE WESTERN WOKLD, 
Best Story Paper in the Universe. H 
Sold everywhere. 6 cents; 83 a year. ASS Prize to AY 
every Subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy. roe 2 
Address JAMES ELLIOT 
Mua- ri 


et. &. Ett boston, Ma May 7 
y 
MI 


| GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. “HANG Ser) Gare ais dutants we 
NOTICE TO VOTERS.—Notice is hereby ty Franklin and 1s Devon hire streets. Boston. | 


given that the Voting Lists of the several Ward- \ TEN \ 
of the City of Boston are completed. an: : I SURETY, mr «of 
of the same may be iuspeeted at the City | ! 
copy at or near the place of vot mes F l 3 . 
fooat voters are feaaested to examine said Li-t+—: INSURANCE, 
the following classes of persons, who are ! o be 
omitted, are particularly called upon ty 
names are correctly inserted 
Naturalized citizen=, who hav: ANCE COMPANY 
‘at the City Clerk's Office; also, tho-e Cash Assets Excecding S600 000, 
their residences during the present ye: i ae Rigi ashes es 
Persons who have not re «dl any tax bil for 5S; det el eRe Lei bork bitte shiz : age i 
Persons taxed without their given names Dist INITCURE aun © 4 
Persons who have reached th 
1; 1, 1870. ° 
| The Board of Aldermen will attend at 
{ City Hall, each day, until the seventh day 
} next, inclusive, for the purpose of correctin: 
| Persons who wish to have their natnes it 
| exhibit a paid tax bill of Iso9 or Ist). and 1 
' willhave a right to vote who has not paid a 
} upon him within two years, accord Inv 
In order to accommodate the voter } 
» wards most distant from the City Hall, the follow. go po poy, Ronis Bes 
g additional arrangements have be : ’ ALBERT Ike 
-gistration of voters during ee 
lection Day {from October 24 t aa oy 
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$20,000 
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Warp 


Room, Merivia» 


| oe be 
1 


iTUAL BIRE INSERANT 
COMPANS 
Ward 2. Warp Room, N Bet Seale 
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